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The builders of light high-speed 
trucks will be particularly interested 
in the “V” Model Waukesha “Ricar- 
do Head” Motor because of its 
unusual speed range, power and fuel 
economy. The Ricardo-Head is the 
thing which produces this unusual 
combination of power and economy. 
The “V” Model also inherits the 
long-life qualities which character- 
ize all Waukesha Power Units. 


This is a 251 cu. in. motor 
developing 50 H. P. and is 


a } protected by full force-feed 


lubricating system. Detailed 
specifications will be sent 
gladly on application. 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 


Wisconsin 


Waukesha 


Eastern Sates? Of ftce 


Aecolian Building, 33 W. gand Street New York 
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Your Advertising—Does It Cost 
Money or Bring Profits? 


Combined with a good product and a sound management, properly 
applied advertising is a powerful business building 
force. Loosely handled it is economic waste. 











By Harry Tipper 
ALTER P. CHRYS- almost a year. Later on I 
LER has publicly an- , also said repeatedly in pub- 
nounced a change of on STILL believe that adver- lic that the Chrysler was 
heart as regards advertising tising can be a terrific eco- primarily an engineering, a 


and its possibilities. Mr. 
Chrysler is quoted in the 
Wall Street Journal as com- 
menting ; an article which 


nomic waste. 


previousl#, appeared in that 
publicati discussing the 
influence ‘of advertising in 
shaping the public good will 
which played so large a part 
in the recent Dodge Bros. 


management.” 








“T also believe that it can be as “It was the 
much a power as sound manufac- 
turing, sound finance and sound 


-Walter P. Chrysler 


sales, and an advertising 
achievement. 
Chrysler 
experience which literally 
shocked me into an appre- 
ciation of the process being 
applied to Maxwell. 
“Knowing the past of the 
product the process of at- 
taching the word ‘good’ to 














sale. Mr. Chrysler said: 

“The newspapers today 
say that Maxwell-Chrysler values have recently in- 
creased more than $75,000,000. I do not lay too much 
stress on stock exchange appreciation. But I hap- 
pen to know all the facts about Maxwell-Chrysler 
and those facts more than justify this reported ap- 
preciation. 

“You say that in his early days John Dodge loathed 
advertising. So did I until four years ago. I consid- 
ered it an economic waste. Like John Dodge, I was 
primarily a manufacturer. But I have no patience 
with the business man who cannot set aside the bias 
created by his own special experience and learn from 
the experience of others. 

“When we took hold of Maxwell, it was depre- 
lated—discredited—almost scorned. As far as I was 
concerned, the work of rehabilitation began and con- 
tinued in the factory. Meanwhile, however, another 
force had been set to work—collaborating with our 
manufacturing efforts and even striking out far in 
advance of them. When it was proposed to me that 
Eoening akin to the Dodge process, only more in- 
ense be applied, I consented with a feeling of resig- 
nation—almost amounting to dismay. I have re- 
peatedly said in public that I had no faith in it for 


the Maxwell—despite the 
fact that we had moved 
heaven and earth to deserve it—at the outset, almost 
gagged me. But I saw the thing come true in public 
consciousness under my very eyes. 

“T still believe that advertising can be a terrific 
economic waste. I also believe it can be as much a 
power as sound manufacturing, sound finance and 
sound management.” 

Mr. Chrysler’s comments indicate that leaders in 
the automobile business are thoroughly aware of the 
fact that advertising has a place in business opera- 
tions and is one of the valuable methods to be used 
in taking full advantage of market possibilities. It 
should be noted, however, that the Dodge advertis- 
ing and the Chrysler advertising have both been good 
advertising applied to a satisfactory product and 
built upon a definite policy. It also should be noted 
that advertising has not been able to prevent the de- 
mise of companies manufacturing poor products. 

The most significant feature of this discussion is 
that which relates to Maxwell. It shows very definite- 
ly that no matter how much a concern is depreciated 
or disorganized by its previous actions, the develop- 
ment of a good product and the application of judi- 
cious advertising can bring the organization back in 
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a fraction of the time which would be required by any 
less public method. 

The possibilities of advertising have received sufficient 
attention to eliminate to a large extent the time-honored 
idea that advertising is necessarily an economic waste and 
that a good product does not need it. The value of any 
discussion of advertising under these circumstances must 
rest largely in its consideration of the “how to do it” por- 
tion of the operation. 

Mr. Chrysler says that, like John Dodge, he was pri- 
marily a manufacturer, and building a business meant, in 
his mind, so building and pricing a product tiat its sal- 
ability would be insured. Mr. Chrysler, therefore, be- 
lieves in machinery for manufacturing. The value of the 
machinery in manufacturing depends upon choice of the 
right kind of machine for each different purpose so that 
the operations may be conducted with the greatest effi- 
ciency at the least cost. He knows that this machinery 
after it has been chosen must be assembled in a progres- 
sive order so that it will 
involve the least waste of 
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advertising by their experience. This is absurd—just as 
absurd as it would be to take the well designed factory 
and attempt to justify all machinery, however poorly 
placed or operated, by virtue of the efficient successes, 
Recent statements made by Herbert Hoover have been 
concerned almost entirely with the burdensome cost of 
distribution and the tendency for that cost to rise. Mr. 
Hoover particularly and definitely states that strong sales 
pressure, excessive advertising, too great a number of out- 
lets, etc., are to some extent responsible for this condition. 


Distribution and Profits 


Provided a good product is manufactured and provided 
the manufacturer is efficient from the standpoint of cost, 
profit depends very largely upon methods of distribution 
and the sales cost per unit sold. 

Despite the fact that manufacturing is reasonably effi- 
cient, every worthwhile manufacturer has engineers on 
his staff whose particular job is to discover better ways 
of doing the same thing for 
less money. And this is not 








motion and the most effect- 
ive utilizing of time. He 
knows that all his different 


machinery for the varied economic 


processes which are re- 
quired in manufacturing tising. 
must be coordinated by 


proper departmental de- 
velopment and expe- 
rienced management in 
order to justify its use 
at all. 

Any old machinery bought 
in any old way and put 
down in a factory without 
system or order, left in 
charge of people without 
careful financial and general 
supervision, permitted to 
run without constant con- 
sideration of its operation, 
will not build a business that 
is capable of doing any- 
thing except deplete capital 
and waste money. 

There still exists in some 


more effectively. 


extended 


selling method. 


methods.” 








‘STINH ERE is no doubt as to the 
effect of properly 
planned and properly executed adver- 


“The economic reason for it is that 
advertising does a part of the work of 
each individual sale for less money and 
one or two of these functions are done 


“Because of the fact that advertising 
is a much cheaper method of perform- 
ing some of these functions, it can be 
considerably beyond the 
work of the sales force, or of any other 


“These facts do not, however, justify 
the general use of advertising without 
effective study of its functions and 


an occasional investigation; 
it is a constant and eon- 
tinual examination. But 
sales and advertising poli- 
cies—particularly advertis- 
ing—are subject at best to 
only occasional considera- 
tion. It is the duty of the 
sales and advertising execu- 
tive to keep an eye on the 
expense, but the matter has 
not up to the present in- 
volved either the continuity 
or the careful character of 
research to which the manu- 
facturing processes have 
been subjected. 

In the literature of adver- 
tising very little attention 
has been paid to the func- 
tional operations of the in- 
dividual method or piece of 
advertising in connection 
with the individual sale. 
There is very little real 
knowledge .of how each 














quarters, however, a belief 
that any advertising done 
in any way by any method without a large amount of 
study, without careful financial consideration and ex- 
perienced supervision, can accomplish the work which 
advertising is capable of accomplishing in industry. 


Applying the Right Methods 


The wastes in manufacturing are bad enough, as any 
engineer knows; but the wastes in advertising are very 
much greater. These advertising wastes will continue to 
be greater until the manufacturer thoroughly understands 
that there are many methods of advertising suitable for 
different purposes and that they require proper alignment 
in progressive order, just as does machinery. 

Advertising efforts operate to the fullest capacity in 
proportion with cost only when they are coordinated, 
effectively studied and properly supervised. 

A badly designed factory with poor machinery is an 
economic waste; badly designed advertising improperly 
applied also is an economic waste. 

For many years manufacturers and advertising men 
have referred to eminently successful concerns which have 
done a lot of advertising and have attempted to justify all 


method of advertising pro- 
motion works, why it is 

valuable and wherein it wastes. It is because of this 
lack of study that advertising policies change so often. 

There is no doubt as to the economic effect of properly 
planned and executed advertising. The economic reason 
for it is the fact that advertising does a part of the work 
of each individual sale for less money, and one or two of 
these functions are done more effectively. Because of the 
fact that advertising is a much cheaper method of per- 
forming some of these functions, it can be extended con- 
siderably beyond the work of the sales force, or of any 
other selling method. It can be used to reinforce the sales 
work by establishing a broader foundation of contact. 
These facts do not, however, justify the general use of 
advertising without effective study of its functions and 
methods. ; 

The current widespread discussion of advertising 15 4 
very hopeful sign, because it will inevitably lead able 
manufacturers to question the processes of advertising 
by asking definitely WHY and HOW. 

This should lead to the development of a new type of 
executive thinking which will study marketing in the 
same way that manufacturing has been studied. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Tire Standards Again; 
S. A. E. Takes Action 


HE tire and rim division of 

the standards committee of 
the S. A. E. has been revived 
after a considerable period of 
quiescence. For the time being 
its efforts are to be directed 
toward getting the opinion of 
car engineers as to the possi- 
bility of achieving some reason- 
able degree of standardization 
on balloon tire sizes. Later on, 
if the car engineers see pros- 
pects of really getting any- 
where, the division will be 
broadened so as to include rep- 
resentatives from all branches 
of the industry; only then will 
any actual attempt to formulate 
new standards take place. 

The move is along construc- 
tive lines. It approaches the 
problem from the right side. 
Standardization can come about 
only when the car manufac- 
turers agree to certain sizes and 
stick to them. If car engineers 
can’t agree that real balloon 
tire standardization is feasible, 
efforts along that line are cer- 
tain to be futile. In the actual 
formulation of standards the 
tire industry and all others con- 
cerned should have a part. But 
the car men are the ones that 
must put into practice any 
standards adopted. Conse- 
quently, they constitute the logi- 
cal starting point for future 
work along this line. 

May their deliberations bear 
fruit. 


Machine Tool Builders 


and Business Principles 


HE National Machine Tool 

Builders’ Association has 
just done an unusual thing. 
Having adopted last year the 
Principles of Business Conduct 
formulated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
the machine tool builders now 
have interpreted that code spe- 


cifically in terms of business 
practices of its members. A 
committee has submitted for 
approval of the membership of 
the N. M. T. A. specific exam- 
ples of practices destructive of 
the various principles of the 
major code. And these exam- 
ples, termed annexes in the 
official report, are not mere 
elaborations of the generalities 
of the code. It’s one thing to 
get everyone to agree to be 
honest, but quite another to get 
agreement as to what consti- 
tutes dishonesty. These annexes 
go right to the point. They 
bring the glittering generalities 
of the usual code of business 
ethics down to a definite practi- 
cal plane, so that the relation 
of any given action to the stand- 
ard can be easily determined by 
anybody. The N. M. T. A. has 
taken a courageous step and a 
sound one. More power to all 
such debunking activities! 


Price Possibilities 
of the Future 


PRICE changes have been rela- 

tively few in recent months. 
Business has been going along 
extremely well and many makers 
have been getting quantity pro- 
duction with a vengeance. Price 
declines were not to be expected 
because of that fact, though, be- 
cause the decreased overhead 
obtainable from increased out- 
put was discounted by most 
makers in price reductions 
made six months ago. Prices in 
a good many cases were set so 
low as to necessitate increased 
production if profits were to re- 
sult. Price increases, on the 
other hand, never are likely to 
be general in an intensely com- 
petitive market such as exists 
in the automotive retail field to- 
day. If any price changes do 
take place before the end of the 
summer—and it is not at all im- 
probable that they will—they are 


likely to be downward again. A 
good deal depends on the rela- 
tion between production and 
sales schedules in June and July. 


Selling Used Cars and 
Keeping Them Sold 


rs obvious that a high per- 

centage of repossessions of 
new cars sold on time is not 
good for the retail market, but 
we got a new vision of the situa- 
tion when we saw some figures 
about used car repossessions the 
other day. When a new car is 
repossessed it has to be resold 
as a used car, of course. Its 
chance of having to be repos- 
sessed a second time are many 
times greater than when it first 
left the dealer’s hands as a new 
vehicle. Figures for one big 
finance company, for example, 
show that in a recent year 7 per 
cent of its total volume on a 
dollars and cents basis consisted 
of used car financing—BUT 50 
per cent of its repossessions 
were used cars. The used car 
problem is as much one of keep- 
ing cars sold as it is of selling 
them. 


May Ist Events— 
Bombs and Checks 


fror many years the most im- 
portant event each May 1 
has been the throwing of a 
bomb, the parading of the hosts 
of labor in protest against the 
iniquities of capital or the break- 
ing up of a gathering at which 
was being advocated the over- 
throw of the capitalistic system. 
But on May 1, 1925, the major 
event was of quite a different 
character. That was the day 
one capitalist gave a check to 
another capitalist for $146,000,- 
000 in payment for an automo- 
bile cempanv. N. G.S. 
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Steeldraulic Four-Wheel Mechanical Brake 
Has Self-Energizing Feature 


Cables working through flexible steel conduits control toggles 
which operate combination band and shoe. Installation is simple. 


By W. L. Carver 


new lines has been brought out by the Steeldraulic 

Brake Co. of Detroit. Simplicity at the brake 
proper, and throughout the intermediate operating mech- 
anism, combine to make the system particularly easy to 
install. These advantages from the manufacturing stand- 
point are followed by several important operating fea- 
tures, among which are: 

A self-energizing action which requires very low pedal 
pressure for highly effective braking force; 

Liberal clearance between the internal shoe and the 
drum, which eliminates drag and consequent wear; 

A thorough inclosure of unique type which keeps the 
internal parts dry and clean and prevents interference 
with the predetermined braking action. 

Although no equalizers or any of the means for releas- 
ing the pressure at one wheel are used, the braking action 
does not interfere with steering at any degree of lock 
or under any condition of spring deflection or rebound. 

The simplest form of linkage transfers the braking 
effort from the pedal to the conduit connection brackets 
which are installed on the frame adjacent to each wheel. 
A single link connects the lower end of the brake pedal 
shank with a lever on an intermediate cross shaft which 
extends through the side members at each side. Double 
ended levers on the outer ends of the cross shaft actuate 
adjustable links which transfer the braking effort to the 
cables, which in turn control the toggles at the brakes. 
A schematic arrangement is shown by Fig. 1. 

The cable connections and their inclosures constitute 
one of the unique features of the system. As indicated by 
Fig. 1, and in accordance with details illustrated by Fig. 
2, a short length of %4 in. diameter cable joins the ends 


A MECHANICAL four-wheel brake constructed along 


of the operating rod at the side of the frame with the 
yoke end which forms a part of the brake operating tog- 
gle assembly. This cable replaces the ordinary floating 
shaft construction and eliminates the interference with 
steering which ordinarily accompanies that arrangement. 
In order to eliminate difficulties due to the varying rela- 
tionship between the frame and the axle which would 
otherwise affect the relative operating length of the cable, 
an articulated conduit inclosure which. resembles in effect 
the hose connection of the hydraulic system has been 
developed. . 


The Conduit Construction 


As illustrated by Fig. 2, an assembly of screw machine 
parts is made up and drawn together longitudinally by a 
tension spring. At the left end, which is secured in the 
bracket on the frame, the spring is threaded over a spe- 
cial screw machine part having a spherical nose. This 
nose pilots into the first of a number of joints which are 
produced in a screw machine to have a spherical nose at 
one end and a spherical seat at the opposite end. About 
midway of the conduit assembly a longer joint is used 
in order to provide space for a pressure gun lubrication 
fitting. This fitting is followed again by a number of the 
small joints, the last of which seats in spherical cup in 
another screw machine part that is a section of the brake 
operating head assembly. The outer end of the tension 
spring also is locked in this piece. Each of the joints 
and the end pieces is bored out to make a smooth passage 
for the cable at any degree of curvature and the whole 
assembly has been worked out so that no change of rela- 
tive lengths is set up in any operating position. 

As the cable works back and forth in the process of 
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1—Schematic layout showing simplicity of linkage 
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applying and releasing the brakes, grease from the center 
point is distributed throughout the length of the conduit 
and fills the interior of all of the joints. Leakage and 
untidy appearance are prevented by the longitudinal pres- 
sure of the outer spring, which develops about 300 lb. 
under working conditions. 

This construction grew out of experiments with Bowden 
cable controls for the brakes as the result of trouble 
caused by varying relative lengths. Experiments have 
demonstrated that no appreciable change in relative length 
between the cable and conduit occurs when the assembly 
is bent to a mean radius of about 14% in. When thor- 
oughly lubricated, this assembly will transmit energy at 
an angle of 135 deg. from its path at the brake rod with 
a friction loss of only 142 per cent. 

In application, the anchor on the frame is-located in 
the plane of the mid-point of the travel of the brake 
operating head when the extremes of spring action are 
considered. Connections at the rear end are identical with 
those at the front, although no turning action is involved. 
The characteristics of the conduit connection allow smooth 
action and lack of interference with the steering wheel 
action for any position of the road wheels and axle. Due 
to the distribution of grease throughout the conduit and 
the tension of the spring along its length, the assembly 
is waterproof and noiseless. . 

As illustrated by Fig. 3, the brake assembly is mounted 
on the usual stamped steel carrier which is secured near 
the center to either the front or rear axle. Parts for all 
four brakes are completely interchangeable and this fea- 











ie 3—Right brake assembly. Lining contacts for 355 deg. 
9 mounted on self-energizing combination band and shoe 
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ture along with the interchangeability of the conduits and 
the manufacturing character of the parts accounts for the 
relatively low cost per installation. 

Both the brake carrier and drum have been modified 
from usual practice in order to provide better inclosure 
and protection for the lining of the internal brakes. As 
shown by Fig. 3, the edges of both of these parts are 





Fig. 2—Conduit assembly which incloses cable for connection 
to wheels. Excepting cable and spring all parts are made in 
automatic screw machine 


formed with an L-shaped bead and arranged so that the 
joint between the two is about *% in. outside of the line 
of the working surface of the band. 

Ordinarily, internal brakes, although shrouded, are 
made wet by the splash from the opposite wheel and this 
condition is aggravated by balloon tires. In view of this 
premise, Steeldraulic engineers adopted the L-shaped ex- 
tension as shown. Splash cannot work directly through 
the joint onto the lining. While the splash itself is harm- 
ful in upsetting braking characteristics, the dirt which 
is carried by the splash is more harmful in causing scoring 
and rapid wear. In this design, direct splash is eliminated 
and particles of dirt and water are trapped at the larger 
diameter and thrown out. Also there is some wiping 
action between the adjacent L-shaped sections which aids 
in carrying dirt and water away from the lining. As will 
be explained later, this feature is a highly important con- 
tributor to the success of the entire system. 

As shown by Fig. 3, the rod end at the outer end of 
the cable actuates a pair of floating 
os toggle levers which are inclosed in 
the cylindrical brake anchor. Balls 











are formed at the outer ends of these 














y levers and seat in elongated cups 
i which are formed in each end of the 
brake shoe which is effective through 
an angle of 355 deg. The extent of 
the travel of the center portion of 
the toggle is limited in both direc- 
tions: at one end by the contact be- 
tween the rod end and the outer mem- 
ber of the conduit assembly, which is 
secured with the brake anchor by a 
common screw as shown; in the other 
direction, by the interference between 
the toggle levers and the brake anchor. 
While having the general appearance of an internal 
expanding shoe brake, this construction cannot properly 
be called shoe-type, as the shoe is a combination of band 
and shoe. As shown, the center member is an aluminum 
casting, being die cast, although sand castings are used in 
all experimental work. Thickness of the rim which car- 
ries the lining is 1% in. and the rib on the right half is 
very shallow, while the rib at the left half is increased 
to the conventional proportions for the shoe type. In 
view of this condition, the right half of the shoe acts as a 
band, while the left half acts as a shoe. 

In the idle position, the spring at the left is heavier 
than that at the right. Therefore at the first application 
of the toggle, the band end of the brake is brought into 
contact with the drum to begin the self-energizing action 
which is built up in proportion to the pedal pressure. This 


NCO 
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action causes the brake to follow around with the drum 
until the left or shoe portion is forced into the drum by 
this force and the toggle action. In addition to the band 
action at the right, the shoe portion is applied wih sev- 
eral times the pressure possible with direct pedal action. 


Pedal Pressure Required 


Tests have demonstrated that 10 to 18 lb. are required 
at the pedal for the average stop, while 75 lb. is required 
to lock the wheels at speeds under 35 m.p.h. At the higher 
speeds, 100-125 Ib. pedal pressure is required to lock the 
brakes. Engineers of the Steeldraulic Brake Co. are as 
yet unable to account for the higher pressure required 
for locking effect at high speeds, although they state that 
the torque resistant friction in the brakes builds up in 
exact ratio to the pressure applied at the pedal until the 
car is brought to a stop. The braking action is very 
smooth and free from any apparent lag between the mo- 
ment of application and the self-energizing action. The 
pedal does not “fight” at any stage of brake application. 

The cup at the right of the toggle is mounted in a 
bracket inclosed in a slide at that end of the brake shoe. 
Adjustment is made from the outside of the drum at the 
tavo bolts shown. The bolt at the left actuates a threaded 
wedge which determines the position of the adjustable 
head. While existing bands are made of light section 
aluminum castings, further economy is expected of a 
pressed steel construction which is practically perfected. 
In this construction the slide for the adjustable head and 
the increasing rib at the left, as well as the cup at the 
left, are formed by gathering the stock which forms the 
rim of the shoe. The lower anchor, which resists lateral 
action and noise, is a spring which is mounted in an 
adjustable bracket as shown. As the band floats, this 
spring is required to allow for circumferential movement 
during application. 

Clearance between the band and the drum is unusually 
large, being 1/16 in. This factor with that of keeping the 
interior of the brake clean as well as the universal action 
of the cable connection is responsible for the absence of 
equalizers. The engineers of this organization insist that 








In Next Week’s Issue— 


HE frequency with which new car 
| models should be brought out, whether 
or not automobile manufacturers ought to 
make their own accessories, production con- 
trol in automotive manufacture, and ten- 
dencies affecting methods of management, 
are among the subjects to be discussed by 
prominent automobile men at a meeting of 
the Taylor Society in Ann Arbor, Mich., this 
week. 

Owing to the interest which these sub- 
jects hold for its readers, “Automotive In- 
dustries” has arranged to present a com- 
prehensive digest of the discussions in next 
week's issue—May 21. 

This issue will also contain an article on 
“Concealed and Fictitious Truck Prices’’ by 
a truck manufacturer; excerpts from an ad- 
dress by Secretary of Commerce Hoover on 
advertising, with special reference to its use 
in the automotive field; and a conversation 
with a car builder concerning parts makers 
and Price vs. Quality as a selling argument. 
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it is not the application of brakes that brings about yp. 
even wear but the dragging action which is bound to ae. 
company small clearance. If the brake is kept clean and 
dragging is eliminated, the wear on all bands will be 
substantially the same as the distribution of pedal pres. 
sure is alike for all four brakes. It is stated that adjust. 
ment is required at intervals of 35,000 to 50,000 miles 
on experimental cars equipped with this system. It js 
also said that bands should not be purchased cut to length, 
but for the same car should be cut from the same roll, 
as bands cut to length are liable to come from different 
rolls which have appreciably variable coefficients of frie. 
tion. 
Similar to Hydraulic Brake 


Another reason for not requiring equalizers is that the 
cable connections are not affected by the movement of 
either wheels or axle. Due to the fact that the front axle 
may be low at one end and high at the other simultane. 
ously, it is impossible to keep the axis of the universal 
joint at the floating shaft in line with the axis of the king 
pin. This change in angularity affects the brake appli- 
cation at each side and the effect on steering follows. In 
this system the brake is unaffected by these elements 
and so far as any action at the wheel is concerned, oper- 
ation is similar to the hydraulic system. 

The writer has driven a heavy sedan equipped with 
these brakes at a wide range of speed over varying roads. 
The braking action is smooth and soft with no fight at the 
pedal due to the self-energizing action. The proportionate 
so-called “feel” is present at all speeds and straight line 
stops are the rule. Steering is equally easy with the 
brakes applied when going straight ahead or in sharp 
turns. 

The Steeldraulic Brake Co. is a new organization, hay- 
ing recently been organized in Detroit for the purpose of 
carrying on the commercial development of the brake. 
It is not the intention of the company to manufacture the 
brake itself, but it will control the patents and will issue 
licenses for its manufacture and use by others. 





Airplane Services in Canada 


HE Northern Air Service Syndicate, recently organ- 

ized to operate a line of airplanes from Haileybury to 
Rouyn gold fields in northwestern Quebec, plans to use one 
Berguet plane with 1000 lb. carrying capacity. The ma- 
chine is designed to use either skis or floats, and will have 
a speed of 106 m.p.h. It will be capable of climbing at the 
rate of 1000 ft. a minute, so as to permit taking off from 
small lakes. 

The Laurentide Air Service (Ltd.) of Montreal inaugu- 
rated flights to the gold fields in May, 1924. A daily 
schedule of planes, carrying passengers and freight from 
the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railroad at Angliers, 
Quebec, was maintained to Rouyn and other points. The 
distance is about 50 miles and was covered in 45 mil. 
During the following summer the route was changed and 
the terminus fixed at Haileybury, Ontario, connecting with 
the Canadian National and the Temiskaming & Northert 
Ontario railways. 

When the Kirkland-Larder Lake branch of the latter 
railway was opened the end of that line was brought 
within 35 miles of the center of the Rouyn fields, and the 
Laurentide Air Service accordingly inaugurated winter 
trips to Rouyn from Larder City on Dec. 20, 1924. 
account of cold weather the service was suspended for the 
season on Jan. 30, 1925. The company used new inclosed- 
cabin planes having a carrying capacity of six passengers 
Daily trips from Larder Lake to Lake Fortune and Rouy? 
were made in 25. min. The fare each was way $365. 
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Gear Makers at Annual Convention 
Push Standardization 


Standards on roller chain sprockets and differentials adopted at 
Pittsburgh session and work on other items advanced. 
E. J. Frost new president of Association. 


By P. M. Heldt 


and the reading of papers on historical, technical and 

commercial subjects marked the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the American Gear Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 6-10, inclusive. 

The Tooth Form Committee defined a basic rack by 
means of which it is possible to generate spur gears that 
will mesh with gears cut with commercial disc cutters, 
and with each other, for a range extending from a 12- 
tooth pinion to a rack. 

While no new material was presented by the Sprocket 
Committee, which practically completed its work some 
time ago, the various recommended practices pertaining 
tochains and sprockets were rearranged and were given 
the status of an A. G. M. A. standard. 

Another important step forward was the adoption of 

the standards for two sizes of automotive differential 
gears already standardized by the S. A. E. The Worm 
Gear Committee made a lengthy report and submitted 
considerable tabular material on worms and wheels for 
industrial purposes, and the Spur Gear Committee pre- 
sented a series of reports covering each item on its 
program. 
_ One company was elected to membership, the Central 
Gear & Mfg. Co. of Indianapolis, while a number of addi- 
tional representatives of firms already in the Association 
were admitted. 

E. J. Frost, president of the Frost Gear & Forge Co. of 
Jackson, Mich., was elected president for the ensuing 
year; C. F. Cooke of the Fawkus Gear & Machine Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., first vice president; B. F. Waterman, of 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., was re- 
elected second vice-president; C. F. Goedke of the Wm. 
Ganschow Co. of Chicago, treasurer, and T. W. Owen, sec- 
retary. Ballotting for four new members of the Exec- 
utive Committee resulted in the reelection of E. J. Frost, 
C.F. Goedke and W. H. Phillips, and in the election of 
E. W. Miller, engineer of the Fellows Gear Shaper Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 


Bind the res progress in technical stadardization 


Program Somewhat Different 


The program this time was somewhat different from 
that of previous meetings in that the first day was given 
‘ver entirely to standardization work. At the meeting 
Briarcliff Manor last fall half a day was devoted to 
‘his subject, and this was so productive of results that 
it was decided to set aside a whole day for this purpose 
at the 1925 session. 

; Practically all of the sub-committees of the Standard- 
ation Committee met and discussed their work, pre- 
ae or checking over the‘reports which they planned 
Make to the Association at a later stage of the meet- 
"8. It had been found that the work of formulating 





and publishing standards involved expenses which the 
Association found it impossible to meet out of its regular 
income, and it was therefore decided to establish a fund 
supplied by voluntary contributions to help finance this 
work. Undoubtedly one of the reasons for the decision 
to raise the funds required by voluntary contributions 
rather than by an assessment of the members is that the 
membership includes both large and small companies and 
members necessarily profit from standardization work 
somewhat in proportion to their scale of operation. 

Chairman B. F. Waterman of the General Standard- 
ization Committee gave a review of the status of the 
standardization work of the Association up to date and 
also reported briefly as chairman of the Sectional Com- 
mittee on Gears of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. This latter Committee had a meeting on 
Jan. 12, at which Dr. Agnew of the A. E. S. C. outlined 
a new working schedule for the sectional committees. 


Report on Gear Research 


In the absence of E. W. Miller, A. G. M. A. repre- 
sentative on the A. 8S. M. E. Research Committee on 
Gears, J. L. Williamson reported on the progress of the 
work of that committee. Early in April a demonstra- 
tion was given of the Lewis machine for gear testing, 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which 
proved highly interesting to those who witnessed it. 
Some insignificant details of the machine as first built 
proved unsatisfactory, but these had now been remedied 
by Mr. Lewis. In view of the fact that both the Lewis 
machine and the equipment for making stress determin- 
ations by the photo-elastic method, were installed at the 
M. I. T., it was suggested that the next meeeting of the 
Association be held in Boston. : 

A paper on “Various Viewpoints of Standardization” 
was read by A. H. Timmerman, President of the Electric 
Power Club. Mr. Timmerman said standardization in 
the electrical industry was started about 15 years ago. 
At that time there existed a large variety of voltages, 
frequencies and speeds of electric motors. Each manu- 
facturer had his own voltage standard, with the result 
that the customer was likely to ask for any of the volt- 
ages in use. This made it necessary for all manufactur- 
ers to be prepared to bid on contracts calling for any of 
the recognized voltages and make up efficiency and power 
factor guarantees for the whole range, which often en- 
tailed considerable expense. With the introduction of 
standardized voltages, frequencies, speeds, etc., the com- 
mercia] situation became much simpler. Similar stand- 
ardization has been going on in many branches of the 
industry. 

“In undertaking any general program in standardiza- 
tion,” Mr. Timmerman said, “we must start with our 
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material supply. Some years ago, when the business of 
the company with which the writer is connected was 
very much smaller than it is today, we began to stand- 
ardize our material supply and found that in many cases 
we could reduce the variety of material to one-third or 
even one quarter of that originally used. Standardiza- 
tion of this kind is very far reaching; it reduces the 
work of the draftsman in deciding what thickness of 
material to use, and it greatly reduces the amount of 
clerical work required in the departments concerned 
with the specification, purchase, preduction, and handling 
of the material in question. 


Reductions in Cost 


“We sometimes overlook the tremendous burden we 
are placing on our manufacturing departments in the 
multiplicity of parts which they are required to over- 
see. If the brain power expended in bringing through 
this variety could be concentrated on a few products, it 
is not difficult to understand how the labor and material 
costs of such parts could be reduced in many cases to 
a small fraction of the original figures. At first thought 
it seems rather paradoxical that the great reductions in 
cost obtained in standardized manufacture are often 
secured through the introduction of machine tools built 
specially for the purpose. It is not, however, as para- 
doxical as it may seem, as often the specialized machin- 
ery of today, developed for making special parts, be- 
comes a standardized machine a few years hence. 

“With all the effort expended in the reduction of fac- 
tory costs, through standardization, why is it that we still 
use in many cases the same selling methods used a half 
century ago? Why cannot our commercial practices be 
standardized in a similar way to our manufacturing 
practices? Why should it cost as much to sell an article 
as it does to design and manufacture it, including the 
cost of productive labor, material and overhead? 

“It has sometimes been asked—can standardization be 
carried too far, and if so, what will be the logical result? 
The writer is of the opinion that standardization can 
unquestionably be carried too far. First, if standardiza- 
tion is carried to the extent that it prevents or tends to 
dampen progress in the art, it would become a serious 
menace to the prosperity of the industry. Second, if 
it is carried to that extent that there is no difference 
between the articles or apparatus offered for sale by 
manufacturers, there is left only one basis of difference 
and that is selling price. This is, from the writer’s 
viewpoint, just as serious to the industry as stopping the 
progress of the art. 

“If no two manufacturers were building the same 
articles there would be no competition in the selling of 
such articles. As the number of manufacturers building 
the standardized material becomes greater, competition 
becomes keener. If all manufacturers in a given line 
of apparatus build articles which are identical, compe- 
tition may become so keen as to be destructive, particu- 
larly at a time when the total available business is less 
than the manufacturing facilities of the country. 


“Survival of the Fittest” 


“Such a situation may result in ‘the survival of the 
fittest.’ This does not necessarily mean the survival of 
that organization which puts the best efforts into the 
manufacture and sale of a particular article. It may 
mean the survival of that manufacturer who on account 
of his greater variety of business, some of which is in 
non-competitive fields, may be able to offer for sale at 
no. profit these highly competitive articles, and still 
remain in business, due to profit on his non-competitive 
lines. This may result in the elimination of the smaller 
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manufacturing unit, to the great detriment of the manu. 
facturing industry as a whole, as well as eventually of 
the buying public. Under such conditions standardiza. 
tion may become a detriment to the smaller manufac. 
turer. 

“Recognizing as we do, however, the great advantage 
of standardization to the general public, as well ag to 
the industrial development of the country, we must find 
a way of overcoming this apparent undesirability. 

“It would seem that a logical solution of any such 
situation would then be the standardization of price as 
well as the qualities and characteristics of the product, 
Such standardization, however, could be carried on only 
if at all, under Federal control. This seems at first 
thought a very radical departure from our present ideas 
of competition in industry. The thought underlying the 
above suggestion, however, is not radically different from 
that involved in the fixing of freight rates by the Federal] 
Government for all common carriers in the United States, 
nor is it radically different from the present situation 
in the electric light and power industry, with this differ- 
ence, however, that in the latter case we have State in- 
stead of Federal control of prices. 

“The Government recognized the right of the public 
to be protected against any combination of manufactur- 
ers which would result in the paying by the public of 
abnormal prices for any manufactured article. It also 
recognizes the right of the farmer to secure a reasonable 
return for his efforts, as evidenced by the many pro- 
posed laws introduced in Congress during the last few 
sessions. It further recognizes the right of the employee 
to obtain a fair return for his efforts, as evidenced by 
railroad legislation. It cannot, therefore, deny the man- 
ufacturer his right to secure a fair return on his efforts 
and his investment.” 


Development of the Art 


Frank Burgess, president and general manger of the 
Boston Gear Works, Inc., read a paper on “The Develop- 
ment of the Gear Art.” Mr. Burgess showed that gears 
were in use centuries before there was a real machine 
industry. However, the present gear industry dates its 
development from the inception of the practice of cut- 
ting the teeth by machinery, and in this connection much 
credit is due to such men as George B. Grant and Oscar 
Beale, who were among the first to apply in practice the 
principles which up to that time had been more or less 
a matter of theory. Both of these men practically de- 
voted their lives to the development of the gear art. 

As an example of the results obtained recently with the 
improved product of the gear industry Mr. Burgess men- 
tioned that in one test made in his plant no less than 
40 hp. was transmitted by a pair of gears consisting of 
an eight pitch, 16-tooth steel pinion of 114-in. face with 
ground teeth, and a cast iron spur gear of 8-in. pitch 
diameter, the set running at a pitch line velocity of 600 
ft. p.m. According to the well-known Lewis formula, 
this set would transmit only 5 hp. The explanation give? 
for the ability of the cast iron gear to transmit this 
large amount of power was that the hardened surfaces 
of the pinion teeth glazed over or burnished the sur 
faces of the gear teeth and rendered them hard too. 

What enormous powers can be transmitted with hard- 
ened gears with ground teeth has been proven In the 
automobile industry, where gears of comparatively fine 
pitch and narrow face transmit as much as 75 hp. for 
long periods without signs of wear. ; 

The machine tool industry is beginning to realize the 
importance of durable and highly efficient gearing, a8 
hardened and ground gears are finding a place in the 
industrial field. This field of application will grow # 
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methods for producing these gears are improved and 
their cost is reduced. Mr. Burgess said the only disad- 
yantage to the ground gear was its high cost, and it was 
his belief that recent developments bid fair to overcome 
this obstacle. 


Limiting Spur Gear Design 


A paper on “Limiting Spur Gear Design” was read 
by Charles H. Logue. Mr. Logue stated that for the most 
effective operation the number of teeth must be in proper 
relation with the distance between centers and that the 
angle of action must change with the pitch diameters. 
For instance, with a 20 deg. pressure angle all 6 to 1 
sets would have 90 and 15 teeth without regard to the 
center distance. To elucidate this point further Mr. 
Logue compared the design of a set of spur gears of 
a1:1 ratio for 2-in. center distance, with 20 deg. pres- 
sure angle teeth, with the design of a pair of the same 
ratio and pressure angle but 50-in. center distance. 
Equal conditions of operation are obtained if the angles 
of action and the number of teeth in contact are the 
same, hence the number of teeth should be the same in 
both cases. The gears for a center distance of 2 in., 
would probably be cut with 24 teeth, those for a center 
distance of 50 in. with 120 teeth, and this Mr. Logue 
considered entirely wrong. 

Arguing along the same lines the author showed that 
for correct operation the width of face of bevel gears 
must be made comparatively small. An illustration was 
shown of a large miter gear of very long face, in mesh 
with three gears of narrow face. These three small 
miter gears necessarily all had the same number of teeth 
and if the number of teeth in the intermediate gear were 
right, that in the larger gear would be too small and that 
in the smaller gear too large. 

J. L. Williamson, chairman of the Spur Gear Commit- 
tee, had followed a new practice in assigning to each 
member of his committee one of the items on the pro- 
gram of that committee. The first item was that of 
nomenclature, which he had taken himself, and he said 
that he had maintained close contact with E. W. Miller, 
chairman of the Nomenclature Committee, and with the 
A. 8. M. E. Sub Committee on Nomenclature. While 
much work had been done no definite recommendation 
could be made at this time. 

Douglas T. Hamilton reported on proportions for in- 
dustrial gears. He studied the literature of the subject 
and found that a paper presented to the A. G. M. A. by 
Katzenmeyer in 1922 covered the subject very well. 
Knowing the hp. to be transmitted and the r.p.m. it is an 
easy matter to find the diameter of the shaft required 
for transmitting the power, and hence the bore of the 
gear or pinion. Allowing a stress of 4000 lbs. p. sq. in. 
in the shaft, the bore can be determined by the equation 


i= y= x80 
r.p.m. 
It would seem desirable to have a table of bore 
diameters for different horse powers and speeds of revo- 
lution, and Mr. Hamilton said the committee would be 
glad to prepare one if the Library Committee could not 
furnish it, 


Horsepower for Spur Gears 


nenairman Williamson had also taken up the third item, 

at of the development of a horsepower formula for 
be gears, with a view to preparing tables, but he had 
nee the conclusion that the task was practically hope- 
a such a large number of tables would be 


Perry L, Tenney of the Muncie Products Co. said that 
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when he was asked to report on the strength and dura- 
bility of gear teeth, at the Braircliff Manor meeting last 
Fall, they had just started, at the plant with which he 
is connected, a series of dynamometer tests and design 
checks covering most of the commercial gear steels and 
three separate tooth forms. To date some 130 dyna- 
mometer tests of from 6 to 130 hours’ duration had been 
run, with the object of determining the characteristics 
of present steels and designs. 

Oil-hardened and pack-hardened stub tooth gears were 


E. J. Frost, newly 
elected president 
of the American 
Gear Manufactur- 
ers Association 








used first. There was predominating evidence that it is 
the wear characteristic and not the strength character- 
istic which determines the value of the gears. Next the 
most favorable combination of materials and heat treat- 
ments as determined by the first series of test runs was 
applied to full depth tooth gears, and the tests were re- 
run, all other conditions remaining the same. The re- 
sults indicate an increase in the life of the gears of 
from 300 to 400 per cent over stub tooth gears. This 
series of test runs indicated that even with full depth 
teeth the wear characteristic is still the determining fac- 
tor. Gears with modified addenda were then designed 
and the tests made with them indicated that the factor 
which determines the life of the gear or its resistance to 
wear is the square inches per minute of active tooth sur- 
face, and that for the purpose of the tests this should 
be increased to the maximum for one tooth, that the 
pitch should be decreased and the number of teeth in- 
creased for the greatest overlap value or number of 
teeth in action, until the strength characteristic and the 
wear characteristic became equally important. 

In the dynamometer tests the intermediate gears of the 
transmission were run under the full rated engine load, 
and long check runs were made under different loads and 
at different speeds, with gears of different heat treatment 
and hardness and these indicated the advisability of ad- 
hering to the present accepted metallurgical practice in 
every particular except one. It was found that resistance 
to wear could be increased by as much as 300 per cent 
by a treatment by which the usual physical tests were 
decreased not to exceed 10 per cent. The ideally treated 
steel as judged by the conventional test methods (physi- 
cal tests and structure) does not make the best gear, 
and by a slight change in treatment a great increase in 
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gear life may be obtained at the sacrifice of the slight 
reduction in the factor of safety which in any case is 
more than ample. 

Tests are still in progress and while no definite con- 
clusions can be drawn, several of the results obtained 
so far have been applied in practice and have worked 
cut entirely satisfactorily. 

A final report dealt with inspection of and tolerances 
for spur gears. In the discussion it was brought out 
that when gears are worked under heavy load for a long 
time and the oil in the transmission case be raised to a 
high temperature in consequence, the first thing that 
gives trouble is the anti-friction bearings. When a tem- 
perature of 350 or 360 deg. F. is exceeded trouble from 
this source may be expected. Asked what lubricant was 
used in the engine the speaker said ordinary engine oil; 
the day when any form of grease and even ground cork 
was dumped into the transmission case to make the gears 
quiet was over. 

E. J. Frost of the Frost Gear & Forge Co. showed 
photographs of some gear forgings made by a process 
which ensured that the grain in all the teeth ran radi- 
ally, and it was pointed out that the hammer test showed 
that the teeth were much stronger if they had end grain 
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Figs. 1 and 2—Basiec rack 


than when they had cross grain. Mr. Tenney, however, 
contended that the wear characteristics were not im- 
proved by end grain, although he admitted that the 
strength characteristics were. The report of this com- 
mittee was accepted as a progress report. 

The Bevel and Spiral Bevel Gear Committee, of which 
F. E. McMullen is chairman, had only a progress report, 
which was accepted. This committee has been working 
on a standard for straight bevel gears and also has been 
cooperating with the Nomenclature Committee. 

. G. M. Bartlett, chairman of .the Sprocket. Committee, 
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reported that this committee had re-edited the recom. 
mended practices pertaining to chain and sprockets go 
far adopted, and presented them in the form of 15 dat, 
sheets. It was suggested by the committee that the ma. 
terial be accepted as an A. G. M. A. standard, its status 
so far having been that of a recommended practice, This 
was agreed to. The new standard (which corresponds 
to the S. A. E. standard on the same subject) covers 
roller chain nomenclature, roller transmission chains 
sprockets for roller chains, sprocket tooth form for 
roller chain, space cutter design for roller chain sprock. 
ets, straddle cutter design for roller chain sprockets, 
sprocket tooth form for block chains or twin roller 
chains, and cutter design for block chain sprockets, 


The Nomenclature Committee 


In the absence of E. W. Miller, chairman of the Nomen- 
clature Committee, J. L. Williamson made a progress re- 
port. This committee is working out a list of terms, 
definitions and symbols for all the elements and parts 
of gears and gear teeth. A general distribution of the 
terms and definitions has been made to college profes- 
sors and others, and a good deal of constructive criticism 
has been received. The greatest difficulty has been en- 
countered with the symbols, which is due to the fact 
that a great many are required and more than a single 
letter are needed for most symbols. It is suggested to 
designate angles by an upright V followed by a numeral 
starting with 2 (this for the reason that on the type- 
writer the 1 is the same as lower case 1). 

The Tooth Form Committee made a progress report 
dealing with a standard for 141% deg. interchangeable 
involute gear system. The two drawings reproduced 
herewith were first presented to the Sectional Committee 
on Gears of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee in August, 1922, by Earle Buckingham, engineer 
of Pratt & Whitney. They represent the basic rack pro- 
posed by Mr. Buckingham. At the Briarcliff meeting 
last Fall, B. F. Waterman, engineer of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., advised the committee that this basic 
rack for a 1414 deg. standard, including the suggestions 
for clearance, corresponds substantially with the Brown 
& Sharpe system. 

Fig. 1 is a mathematical definition of this basic rack, 
the sides of which represent a combination of the in- 
volute and epicycloidal curves, while Fig. 2 is a practi- 
cal approximation to the rack form, defined in values 
which can be readily put into template or cutter form. 
While it is not claimed that this basic rack will generate 
Brown & Sharpe gears, it has been shown that gears 
generated with this rack will run very well with Brown 
& Sharpe gears and will correctly interchange with 
each other. 


Seeking Standard for Hobs 


The committee is also collecting data on hobs as made 
in this country for generating gears with what is know? 
as “ease off” on the approach, and hopes to be able to 
propose a standard for hobs so that gears generated 
from them will be alike. They are especially interested 
in the following points: 

1. Ease-off for the full depth teeth and sub-teeth. 

2. Fillet radius of top and bottom of hob teeth. 

3. The basic rack for 141% and 20 deg. full depth 1" 
volute teeth. 

4. The amount to taper generating hobs for spur gears 
and for helical gears. 

The basic rack proposed standard. will probably be 
presented to the A. G. M. A. for acceptance as ae 
mended practice in the Fall. The report was accepted 48 
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a progress report. At one time this committee was in 
hopes that it would be possible to evolve a basic rack for 
generating gears interchangeable with all forms of spur 
gears NOW being produced, but this is now recognized as 
impossible. It is believed, however, that it will be pos- 
sible to restrict the basic racks to three, namely, the 
14%) deg. modified basic rack, the 1414 deg. straight side 
basic rack and the 20 deg. basic rack. 


Worm Gear Committee 


A lengthy report was presented by J. C. O’Brien, chair- 
man of the Worm Gear Committee. This committee has 
been endeavoring to standardize on sizes of industrial 
worm gears with one, two, three and four leads to the 
worm. One of the first questions that came up was 
whether a diametral or circular pitch basis should be 
used. This was submitted to a mail vote, with the re- 
sult that a large majority declared themselves in favor 
of the circular pitch basis. In connection with the re- 
port were presented twelve pages of data, covering 
wheel dimensions (pitch dia., thread dia., outside dia., 
and radius at corner for 1-in. circular pitch and wheels 
with from 12 to 150 teeth), worm dimensions, diagrams 
for direction of rotation and of thrust, radial and thrust 
bearing loads, circumferential pressure angle, separat- 
ing force, axial pressure angle, normal tooth pressure, 
pressure per inch of face and horse power per revolu- 
tion. The report was highly commended and accepted 
as a progress report. 

8.0. White of the Warner Gear Co. presented the re- 
port of the Differential Committee. This covered the 
two differential gear designs accepted by the S. A. E. 
at its January meeting and the report was adopted as 
Recommended Practice. 

The Inspection Committee, F. G. Eppley, chairman, 
presented proposed recommended practices for the in- 
spection of disk type gear cutters and gear shaper cut- 
ters. The former, which covers tests for hardness, bore 
(diameter and roundness), flatness of back surface, 
parallelism of sides, angle and concentricity of front 
cutting surface, clearance angle, concentricity and tooth 
spacing, tooth thickness and tooth form, was accepted 
a8 recommended practice, while the latter was referred 
back to the committee, for the reason that it was speci- 
fied that the tooth form should be central with the sides 
of the cutter and no tolerances were specified. 

No new suggestions were made by the Cost Accounting 
Committee, R. C. Ball, chairman. A questionnaire sent 
to the membership showed that most of them were satis- 
fied with the system of accounting now in use by them, 
and of those who were not satisfied and asked for help 
from the committee some sought light on subjects that 
do not fall within the field of the committee. It was 
brought out in the discussion that in the industrial gear 
cutting industry the machine-hour is generally accepted 
a8 the basis for determining costs. 


Committee on Transmissions 


The Transmission Commitee, A. P. Emmert, chairman, 

-nmartala report covering dimensions and limits for 
ansmission case flanges and flywheel housings. The 

recommendations are contained in the drawings here- 
ng ginonce was also made in the report to the sub- 
; of nomenclature. It is believed to be desirable to 
< on names for the parts found in all standard trans- 
mene ions. As an example of the prevailing diversity it 
ama out that the same part is designated by dif- 
Se acturers as main drive gear, clutch shaft, 
shaft vy pinion, clutch gear, drive gear, and main 
- The situation is very similar with respect to 

€n other representative parts concerning which 
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the committee questioned manufacturers. An inquiry 
among several manufacturers brought out that there 
was little likelihood of any standardized terms being 
adopted by them, as this would involve scrapping service 
parts books, cuts and elaborate charts prepared at heavy 
expense. The report was adopted as a progress report. 

A brief report was made by the Non-Metallic Gears 
Committee, containing a horsepower formula for such 
gears based on the Lewis formula and a basic working 
stress of 600 lb. per sq. in., reduced with the speed in 
accordance with the Barth formula. The formula as 
presented gives the horsepower per inch of face width, 
and tables were appended giving the allowable working 
stress at @frious pitch line velecities and the values of 
the tooth form factor for different numbers of 1414 deg. 
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Size A B Cc Size A B Cc 
0 0 
1 20% | 21% | 20% 1 20% | 21% | 20% 
2 17% | 19% | 18% 2 17% | 19% | 18% 
3 16% | 17% | 16% 3 16% | 17% | 16% 
4 144% | 15% | 15 4 14% | 15% | 15 
5 12% | 14 13% 5 12% | 14 13% 


























The bolt holes in the clutch 
housing flanges shall be 1/32 
in. larger than the nominal 
diameter of the flywheel 
housing bolts. 

The diameter of the pilot 
on the flange of the clutch 


The No. 5 flywheel housing 
shall have eight %-16S. A. E. 
coarse flange holes equally 
spaced on the 13% in. bolt 
circle. The holes nearest the 
vertical center-line being 2214 
deg. therefrom. 


housing shall be the same as 
the nominal diameter of the 
bore in the flywheel housing. 

The tolerances shall be plus 
0.0000 and minus 0.0050 in. 
and the maximum eccentric- 
ity shall be 0.0025 (indicator 
reading 0.0050). 

The maximum variation of 
the face of the clutch hous- 
ing flange from its true posi- 
tion when rotated about its 
axis shall be 0.0025 in. (in- 
dicator reading 0.0050). 


The tolerance for the fly- 
wheel housing bore shall be 
plus 0.005 and minus 0.000 
and the maximum eccentric- 
ity 0.005 (indicator reading 
0.010). 

The maximum variation of 
the face of the flywheel hous- 
ing flange from its true posi- 
tion when the housing is 
rotated on its axis shall be 
0.003 in. (indicator reading 
0.006). 


involute teeth. While there were no objections to the 
suggestions made in the report it was referred back to 
the Committee for further elaboration. 

A paper on “What Has the Automotive Gear Manufac- 
turer Added?” by E. B. Baltzley, assistant manager of 
the Warner Gear Co., was read at the session on Friday 
morning and expressed the views of the membership in 
general as to the status of the gear industry. An ab- 
stract of this paper appeared in our issue of last week. 

An address on “Photoelasticity and Its Application to 
Gear Wheels” was presented by Dr. A. L. Kimball of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Dr. Kimball 
presented the theory of the process of determining the 
stresses in machine parts by making celluloid models 
of the parts and passing a beam of circularly polarized 
light through them while under stress, and he exhibited 
slides explaining the principle of the apparatus used and 
showing stress lines in gear wheels determined by the 
process. We expect to abstract this paper in an early 
issue. 
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Cleveland Big End Piston Rod Bearings 
Are Die Cast in Place 


Fixture used while boring hubs does not subject rods to either 


twisting or bending stresses. Novel method of facing hub ends. 


Process now being evolved would eliminate aligning rod by hand. 


T a recent meeting of the Cleveland Section of the 

S. A. E. a symposium on the subject of methods of 

connecting-rod production was held, one of the contribu- 

tors being M. R. Wells, research engineer of the Cleve- 

land Automobile Co., who described the method in use in 
the Cleveland plant. 

The connecting-rods used in the present models of the 
above company’s cars, said Mr. Wells, are of the type 
wherein the piston pin is clamped in the rod and the 
babbitt is cast into the big end. 

The forgings are supposed to be straight and heat- 
treated before delivery to the machine shop, a coining 
operation being specified on hubs until 


come very close to being parallel and in the proper relation 
to each other. This scheme is highly efficient, and credit 
for it should be given to Mr. Halter of Wood & Spencer. 
One rod is handled at a time. 

The third and fourth operations finish and broach the 
piston pin hole, working from the end face of the hub. 

At the fifth operation the cap bolt bosses (to be used 
later as locating points) are milled at the same time. The 
rod is located by the two pin holes and clamped between 
the faces of the big end. 

The cap bolt holes are drilled in the sixth operation. 
While four rods are’ being drilled at one end of the 
rotating fixture, four others are being 
removed or loaded at the other. As 





recently. However, the machine shop 

has found it advantageous to have more r 
metal left at the ends of the hubs for 
machining purposes, and there is con- 
sequently no use in trying to hold the | 
forging to close limits as regards hub 
length. 

The first operation is to rough bore 
both pin holes at the same time. Dur- 
ing this operation the rods are clamped 
at the big ends between two narrow 
jaws which prevent them from tipping 
sidewise but do not prevent the small 
ends from swinging up or down. The 
upper jaw is V-shaped and serves to 
centralize that end from the outer cor- 
ners of the hub. At the piston pin end 
the rod rests on a wobble ring which 
conforms to the end of the hub and the 
latter is clamped down by three jaws 
which contact with the outer corners 
of this hub and serve to locate the en- 
tire rod lengthwise and the small end 
crosswise. It should be noted that this 
method of holding the rod does not 
submit it to either twisting or bending 
stresses. Three rods are machined at 
one time. 

The second operation faces both ends 








soon as the drills have entered about 
one-half inch and are well located, they 
are raised and the drill jig plate is 
swung to the loading end of the fixture. 
This makes for less interference from 
chips as the drilling proceeds, and also 
allows the jig plates to be in position 
before the next four rods swing under 
the drills. 

The seventh operation rough and 
finish reams the bolt holes. 

In the eighth operation the ends of 
the cap bolt bosses are milled off and 
the cap is sawed off at one pass. Two 
rods are handled at a time, being 
clamped side by side at the big end and 
located from the pin hole and _ bolt 
bosses. As each rod and cap is re 
moved, the burrs are cleaned off and 
the cap is bolted back on before there 
is any chance of mixing caps. 

In the ninth operation the big end 
or crank pin hole is finish-bored while 
the rod is located from the finished 
piston pin hole and the machined cap 
bolt bosses. The cut is left rough to 
provide a better anchorage for the 
babbitt. 








of both hubs at the same time in a 

machine with two vertical spindles. On Cleveland 
each spindle is a facing cutter with a model 31. 
pilot that passes through the rough 
bores of the rod and drives a second 
facing cutter at the lower or opposite 
end of the hub. These lower cutters drive through sliding 
keys from the pilots of the upper cutters but do not move 
endwise, being, of course, set to give the proper offset be- 
tween the two ends of the rod. The upper cutters move 
down together until they reach certain stops as determined 
by the hub lengths. By this method the rod end faces 


connecting 

I Wrist pin % in. 

dia., effective bearing sur- 

face 1% sq. in. Bearing 1% 
in. dia., 1% in. long 


In the tenth operation the hole for 
the clamp bolt is drilled and tapped, 
locating from the pins. 

The eleventh operation saws the 
clamping slot for the piston pin, and 
the rod is then ready for delivery to 
the assembling floor. fth 

The rods are put through the washer in the aes 
operation and are then sent to the babbitting crew. “ 
the thirteenth operation the caps are removed from the 
rods and the finished surfaces around the cap bolt rng 
on both cap and rod are coated with a whiting solution 0 
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whitewash, to prevent their taking the tinning. They 
are kept in pairs or sets and carefully stacked to dry 
before tinning. 

The caps are next handled by means of a pair of tongs 
whose jaws enter the bolt holes. In this way both parts 
of the rod are dipped at the same time into the tinning 
bath (600 deg. Fahr.) for a moment to preheat them 
before placing against a slowly rotating feltarbor or 
fanged shaft,, which is partially immersed in the liquid 
fux or acid. A brush is sometimes also used to make 
sure that the surfaces are properly coated. They are then 
dipped into the tin bath and agitated while reaching the 
temperature of the bath, after which they are removed 
and tapped together to jar off the excess tin, before 
placing in the Chadwick-Leclair babbitting machine. Here 
it might be mentioned that we still meet with some 
trouble due to excess tin remaining on the surfaces of the 
joint between cap and rod and are planning to install a 
rotating brush for removing it. 


Metal Pumped to Molds 


For those not already familiar with this babbitting 
machine it might be described as a die-casting machine, 
wherein the hand-operated piston, together with the cylin- 
der for same, is immersed in the bath of melted babbitt 
and the metal is pumped up to the dies or molds above. 
In this case there are two dies side by side and operating 
at the same time. Again, these dies are not complete 
until the rod parts are supplied and automatically held 
in place by the permanent portions of the dies. The 


piston is operated by means of a hand lever, with a slow 
motion that not only fills the die with babbitt (that adheres 
to the previously tinned rod parts only) but follows up 
with a supply to care for the shrinkage which occurs as 
The dies are opened and closed by com- 


the metal cools. 
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pressed air controlled by a pedal, thus allowing both hands 
of the operator to be used in handling the rod parts: while 
the dies are closing. The permanent portions of the dies 
are kept down to the proper temperature by continuously 
passing a small amount of water through them. The 
babbitt pot is heated electrically and automatically main- 
tained at any predetermined temperature by a Hoskins 
temperature regulator. 


Babbitt Deposited Over Surfaces 


It is intended that the surfaces of the joint between 
cap and rod shall come into close contact with the cor- 
responding surfaces in the dies and thus prevent any 
babbitt reaching these surfaces. However, as mentioned 
previously, if during the tinning operation too much ex- 
cess tin remains on these surfaces, it is liable to chill 
before the parts can make contact and thus babbitt is 
deposited over the joint surfaces. This not only causes 
waste of babbitt metal over the entire bearing surface, 
but also requires considerable extra work when it comes 
to removing all babbitt from the joint surfaces. 

As the rod and cap are removed from the dies, the gate 
metal comes with them. They are stacked together until 
cooled, when the gates are removed or broken off and the 
joint surfaces are filed to remove all babbitt. The caps 
are then bolted to the rods and they pass to the next 
operation. 

In the fourteenth operation the big ends are finished 
in a special double head boring machine. For locating 
purposes, a piston pin is clamped in the rod and held in 
V-blocks at the proper distance from the big end. At the 
same time the big end is clamped between two V-blocks 
which grip the cap bolt bosses. One boring head then 
feeds in to rough-bore the diameter and face off and 
chamfer one end. As this head withdraws, the other feeds 





Close up view of the babbitting machine 





Rods being taken from babbitting machine after operation 
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Broaching the connecting rod bearing after the 
babbitting operation 


in from the opposite end, finish-reams the diameter and 
faces and chamfers the second end. 

‘A combination broach and burnishing bar is pushed 
through the babbitt bore in the fifteenth operation, serv- 
ing to give a mirror finish and at the same time to size 
the bearing to within very close limits. The cap is natur- 
ally not as rigid as the rod end, and, therefore, distorts 
slightly or springs away as the burnisher goes through. 
This results in the bore being slightly elliptical, with the 
long axis across the rod, as desired, but this out of round- 
ness is seldom more than one-half thousandth inch. This 
completes the machining of the rods, and they next go to 
be lined up and sorted by weight before assembling. 


New Method Being Tried 


While it may, perhaps, be a little premature to say so, 
the writer feels that it will not be long before we are 
machining the finished rods to such close limits that we 
will be able to eliminate the straightening or line-up opera- 
tion. While not yet in production, a slightly different 
method of holding the rod while finishing the babbitt 
bearing has been tried out experimentally. On the first 
attempt the writer personally operated the feeds to see 
that they were not too fast, and when the finished rod 
was inspected it was found to be within 0.0005 in. in three 
inches both as regards twist and squareness. 

It may be noted that during the operation of boring the 
babbitt, as at present, both ends of the rod are held in 
a manner that does not allow either twisting or bending 
stresses to relieve themselves. In other words, the clamps 
at both ends force that end of the rod into definite posi- 
tions, even if the rod is thereby put under strains. This 
method was evidently based on the assumption that the 
cap bolt bosses, being finished, could be relied upon as 
locating points. This assumption proved to be a poor one, 
however, especially when particles of babbitt adhere to the 
bosses in question. 
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It would seem safer to locate the rod as regards length, 
squareness and twist direct from the piston pin hole, or, 
in other words, a pin actually clamped in the rod, and 
then machine the big end while it is gripped securely but 
in such a manner as will not have any tendency to either 
bend or twist the rod. V-blocks or jaws do not answer 
this requirement, and the writer, therefore, proposes to 
use serrated jaws for gripping the big end, possibly first 
tightening them sufficiently to embed themselves for a 
good grip and then relieving the tension enough to prevent 
distortion while the big end is finished. While machining 
the test rods previously referred to, a smooth-surfaced 
jaw was used and the writer dared not feed the tools too 
fast for fear of slippage. 

On the assumption that this proposed method gives a 
properly lined-up, finish-reamed hole with flange faces 
square with same, there remains the problem of burnish- 
ing without upsetting the alignment, but this does not 
seem insoluble. It has been found that details will have 
to be worked out so that a broach which is duller on one 
side than on the other will not tend to cock in going 
through. Other similar difficulties may have to be over- 
come as the work proceeds, but the benefits derived would 
seem to make it well worth while. Not only would the 
human element and the cost of lining the rods up by hand 
be eliminated, but the finished rod should be free from 
all internal stresses. 





New Sunbeam Rated at 120 Hp. 


HE Sunbeam Motor Car Co., Wolverhampton, England, 

has introduced a new 178 cu. in. model with six 
cylinders and two overhead camshafts, the bore and stroke 
being 2.95 x 4.33 in. The engine resembles those used in 
the 1924 Grand Prix Sunbeams, having two valves per 
cylinder, set at an angle in a spherically shaped combus- 
tion chamber with rocking lever interposed between cam- 
shafts and valve stems. The camshafts are supported by 
seven bearings and driven by a train of helically cut spur 
pinions. 

The crankshaft runs in seven die-cast white-metal bear- 
ings, connecting-rods are machined all over and pistons 
are of aluminum alloy. Lubrication is on the dry sump 
system, the two pumps being located low down in front 
of the engine and the oil tank supported by a tray at 
the left of the crankcase. The water pump is driven by 
one of the train of distribution gears, while the magneto 
is arranged above and in front of the cylinder block behind 
the V-fronted radiator. 

Fuel feed to the two Claudel carbureters is through an 
Autovac tank, the main tank having a capacity of 21 U. $. 
gal. Hot-water jackets are provided for the inlet pipes. A 
single-plate clutch is used. 

The ratios of the four-speed gearset are as follows: 4.5, 
5.5, 9.13 and 13.3 to 1, with a reverse ratio of 11.7 to 1. 

A semi-floating type rear axle is used. 

Needless to say, four-wheel brakes are fitted, the pedal 
taking effect upon four wheel drums, while the hand lever 
operates separate shoes on the rear wheels. Half-elliptic 
springs are used at the front and full cantilevers at the 
rear, with Hartford shock absorbers as standard. 

The engine is stated to develop 120 b.hp., and with the 
standard gear ratios and a four-passenger sports type 
body is capable of a speed of 90 m.p.h. on level roads. The 
chassis price has been fixed at £950 and that of the com- 
plete car at £1,125. 

This model will be represented in the 24-hour race at 
Le Mans (France), for standard cars, to be held next 
June. The wheelbase is 130% in.; track, 55 in.; ground 
clearance, 8 in. and the weight of the chassis approx! 
mately 2575 lb. 
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(Quota System Gives Chevrolet Better 
Control of Retail Selling 


Careful tabulation of all car sales and grading of dealers and 
salesmen according to performance enable company to 
keep close check on efficiency of retailers 


By D. M. McDonald 


Motor Co. mails to each of its dealers and to its 

wholesale organization in the field a regional sales 
record which shows exactly how many cars were delivered 
to customers in each region, each sales zone, by each 
dealer and by each dealer’s salesmen during the month 
just closed, as well as year to date. 

The Chevrolet selling organization is divided into five 
regions and each region into five zones. It embraces over 
3300 direct dealers, 2487 associate dealers, 10,197 retail 
salesmen and 11,291 parts depots. 

A result of the system of tracing each sale to the final 
owner is that it gives the factory an intimate and imme- 
diate picturization of actual conditions in the retail mar- 
ket. It signals the expanding and the slowing down of 
car movement at the point where it is of the utmost sig- 
nificance, and it gives the factory opportunity to regulate 
its operation on that basis. 

Through this system Chevrolet finds itself in a position 
to guide effectively the operation of its entire wholesale 
and retail sales organization. It can immediately diag- 
nose the problems in any region, zone or dealer establish- 
ment. On the result of this diagnosis it can take imme- 
diate steps to correct or control whatever situation is 
existing. 

If more selling effort is required it is applied. If local 
conditions suddenly reduce sales possibilities, cars are 
diverted to other dealers or districts. If the condition is 
general enough to warrant a reduction of factory opera- 
tion the company can discover it quickly enough to avoid 
undue accumulation of cars. 

lt has, however, a great additional value, in that it 
gives every man of its supervisory organization, every 
dealer, and every dealer salesman a standing in the or- 
ganization which is good or bad according to his efforts. 
Those who achieve the greatest success in each rank are 
singled out for the rest to note. Competition for honor 
stimulates the entire sales organization, both wholesale 
and retail men, to improve their standings. Through it, 
team work of a high order is achieved. 


How the Quotas Are Fixed 


The entire system is based upon point awards deter- 
mined by the number of cars sold at retail and delivered. 
Inaugurating the system in August last year, Chevrolet 

otor Co. fixed annual quotas for each region, zone, 
dealer and salesman according to the number of cars set 
— In dealer contracts for the year. These are then 
ape into monthly quotas by dividing the annual quota 
i twelve equal parts. In fixing its monthly quotas the 
“or gd did not consider seasonal conditions, but set 
oe twelve equal divisions as the ideal distribution of 

movement toward which it desires to work. 
he same number of cars are not shipped to dealers 


G stor‘ after the end of each month Chevrolet 


each month except in districts where weather and sales 
conditions remain about equal throughout the year. Ship- 
ments are made according to the dealer’s estimate of the 
rate at which he can sell them seasonally, but it is the 
aim of the company to perfect its selling organization so 
that car movement will be about on a par in all months 
of the year. 

The regional record has already shown that many 
dealers throughout the country have maintained an even 
volume of deliveries during the fall and winter months of 
last year. 

In parts of ‘the country, therefore, where seasons are 
considered as affecting sales possibilities, the monthly 
point quotas and point awards show variations—in some 
cases wide variations. Over the whole year, however, 
these variations conform themselves and balance out on 
the basis of the annual quota. At all times during the 
year the exact standing of any region, zone or dealer, 
with relation to the annual quota, can be ascertained and 
the necessary measures taken to meet or revise it. 


The Regional Sales Record 


The regional sales record contains the name of the 
regional manager, the zone managers in each region, the 
factory sales representatives in each zone, the dealers 
under each factory representative, and the salesmen work- 
ing for each dealer. Annual and monthly quotas are set 
for each according to the spread of the dealer contracts 
over the year. 

Quotas for dealer salesmen are fixed according to gen- 
eral sales ability. They are rated in three classes, 96, 144 
and 216 points, according to the number of cars it is con- 
sidered they can sell. By totaling the point quota of 
salesmen and comparing it with the point quota set up 
by the dealer contract, the dealer and factory sales repre- 
seatative knows whether there are enough salesmen to 
handle the business. If not enough, more are added until 
the point quota of dealer and salesmen balance. 

The fixing of point quotas for salesmen makes it possi- 
ble for the factory to compare the efforts of dealer estab- 
lishments. In cities where conditions are practically 
parallel, the factory is enabled to study results obtained 
by different dealers. Where a dealer is operating suc- 
cessfully it will be found that his salesmen’s quotas and 
his own monthly quota balance. Where not successful, 
readjustment of salesmen quotas is made and more sales- 
men added to bring the quotas to balance. 

Reports on dealer monthly operations are made by the 
factory sales representative to zone headquarters, by zone 
headquarters to regional headquarters and then to factory 
sales headquarters in Detroit. Compiled there, the honor 
men are given special recognition 'v naming them as 
leaders. Regional and zone sales r agers are ranked 
according to the standing of their ~ .es in deliveries to 
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HE Chevrolet ‘“‘quota system” of retail 

marketing is designed to increase the 
efficiency of the retail organization and to 
keep before the factory at all times a faith- 
ful picture of current market conditions, 
local and national. 


Among its chief advantages are: 


|. Enabling the factory to detect imme- 
diately any acceleration or slowing down of 
sales and to gage production accordingly. 


2. Giving the factory sales executives a 
knowledge of market conditions in every 
dealer's territory, thus putting them in a 
position to guide the individual efforts of 
each dealer—to help him make more sales 
when that is possible and take surplus 
stocks off his hands if local conditions be- 
come unfavorable. 








Features of the Chevrolet Quota System 


ef 


3. Setting up a standard of performance 
for dealers and salesmen, basing the num- 
ber of cars to be sold on this standard, and 
ascertaining from the monthly sales reports 
whether a given dealer has too few or too 
many salesmen on his staff to take care of 
the potential business in his territory. 





4. Placing the dealers and salesmen on 
a competitive basis by making honorable 
mention from time to time of those mem- 
bers of the organization who have the best 
sales records. 


5. Encouraging redoubled selling efforts 
during the so-called ‘‘off-months” by divid- 
ing the yearly quota into twelve equal 
parts, thus giving the dealers as high a mark 
to strive for in December, for instance, as 
in May or June. 














een 





customers as against their quotas on a chart at Detroit 
headquarters and in zone sales efficiency records also pub- 
lished monthly. 

The zone sales efficiency record is a compilation of all 
sales in all zones. It gives each zone ranking according 
to its monthly and year-to-date sales, with respect to 
monthly and annual quotas. 

It is an interesting commentary to note that this report 
shows the southern and western zones to be leading in 
business since last August. Oklahoma City, Dallas and 
Memphis are one, two, three. 

Through its regional reports, factory headquarters 
knows the story of every dealer operating under a Chev- 
rolet franchise. Its outstanding effort is to bring these 
dealers to the highest point of efficiency. In each zone 
there is a special sales promotion representative whose 
duty it is to work with dealers in meeting problems affect- 
ing his ability to operate at a profit. 

The major consideration of dealer success from the 
factory viewpoint is that he have sufficient salesmen to 
sell the number of cars he has undertaken for the year. 
That is the reason for placing each retail salesman on a 
quota basis. 

In its sales efficiency record the factory devotes one- 
third of its efforts to keeping careful check on the num- 
ber of salesmen employed by its dealers and their sales 
success with respect to their quotas. 


Filling Gaps in Sales Force 


On the basis of the February report there are employed 
by dealers 70.6 per cent of the number of salesmen which 
the factory has estimated are required to sell the annual 
quota as fixed by contract. Constant effort is being made 
to bring the number of salesmen to the total the factory 
has determined necessary, the result of this effort being 
shown in that the January shortage of 4497 was reduced 
to 3975 in February. 

Where a dealer can sell his quota with fewer salesmen 
than the factory estimates, it- is regarded as likely that 
he has underestimated the sales possibilities of his terri- 
tory, and that he could oversell this by adding more men. 


This, however, is left to the factory representative deal- 
ing directly with the dealer to work out. 

Under its system the main point that the factory has in 
mind is to insure the fact that its dealers will be able to 
sell all cars that are being made in accordance with their 
contracts. If they can’t the factory wants to know it 
quickly and why. 

There can never be an accumulation of cars beyond a 
very limited number under close application of its plans, 
and this means that both dealers and factory are pro- 
tected always against losses from overproduction. 





NEW application for metallic magnesium has been 

found in the construction of airplane propellers, and 
successful tests with such a propeller fitted to A J1 Stand- 
ard airplane, equipped with a Curtiss C6 engine, were 
made at Curtiss Field, Garden City, N. Y., recently. Before 
it was tried out in the air the propeller was given a 10- 
hour whirling test under 100 per cent overload at McCook 
Field, which test it withstood satisfactorily. 

The propeller was made from a rolled sheet of magnes- 
ium alloy containing 96 per cent of magnesium and 4 
per cent of aluminum, furnished by the American Mag- 
nesium Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. This plate is said to 
have been the largest ever rolled from this comparatively 
new material of construction. The advantage of mag- 
nesium over other light alloys resides in its still lighter 
weight—amounting to approximately 25 per cent as com- 
pared with duralumin, which has also been used for this 
purpose. The American Magnesium Co. has since made 
the announcement that it is prepared to furnish plates 
for any size of propeller required. 

Twisting and finishing of the propeller was done by 
the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co., by the proces 
evolved by S. A. Reed, inventor of the Curtiss-Reed dura- 
lumin propeller. Development work will be continued, 
with a view toward regular production in the future. The 
practicability of the propeller hinges largely upon the 
price at which the metal can be procured, and the officials 
of the Magnesium Co. are said to entertain hopes of bring 
ing the price of the metal down to that of duralumin. 
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R Is Mad W 
teport Is Made on Properties of Wood Glue 
Five varieties are analyzed in research laboratory and the work for 
which each is best adapted pointed out. Of value to body builders. 
} 
| 
| “LUE forms a very important item among the ma- commonly sold in prepared form, requiring only the 
terials that enter into the construction of airplanes addition of water, but may be mixed by the addition 
and is also extensively used in building bodies for of the separate materials to the water. 
automobiles. To a lesser extent it is employed in the 3. Vegetable glues, which are made from starch, 
manufacture of wood frames and wood disk wheels. usually cassava starch, and sold in powdered form. 
In each of these lines of application the glue is exposed They may be mixed cold with water and alkali, but 
| to atmospheric influences and the requirements made upon heat is commonly used in their preparation. 
| it therefore are materially different from those that must 4. Blood-albumen glues, which are made from solu- 
be met in the manufacture of furniture, wood patterns ble blood albumen, a product recovered from the blood 
and other older lines of industry in which glue long has of animals. These glues must be mixed from the 
been used. separate ingredients just before use, since they de- 
These new requirements resulted in considerable tech- teriorate rapidly on standing. 
| nical development and research on glues during and after 5. Liquid glues, which are commonly made from 
the war, and a prominent part in this work was taken by the heads, skins, bones and swimming bladders of 
| the oe Products Laboratory of Madison, Wis., which fish. Some liquid glues are made from animal glue 
| has recently issued a leaflet briefly reviewing the present and other material. They come in prepared form 
| status of glue technology. This material is undoubtedly ready for immediate use. 
| of interest to automobile body and aircraft engineers and 
— is reproduced herewith: Vegetable Glues Cheapest 
The glues that are adapted for gluing wood may con- Vegetable glues are the cheapest kind, normally ranging 
e deal- veniently be divided into five classes as follows: in price from about 7 to 11 cents per lb. Prepared casein 
1, Animal glues, which are made from the hides, glues may range in price from 12 to 24 cents, different 
has in hoofs, horns, bones and fleshings of animals, mostly grades of animal glue from 12 to 30 cents, and dried 
able to cattle. These glues come in dry form and must be albumen, suitable for making glue, from 16 to 38 cents 
h their mixed with water and melted. per Ib. 
now it " Casein glues, which are made from casein, lime Animal glue, frequently referred to as “hot glue,” has 
sate and certain other chemical ingredients. They are been in use a long time and is familiar to all woodworkers. 
yO 
3 plans, eee — —= : eye —_—_—_—=== 
re pro- 
Comparison of Uses and Characteristics of Various Glues 
n . ® pean’ = chee 
wt — Point of comparison Animal glue Casein glue Vegetable glue Blood glue Liquid glue 
iajclicia ad alana oeeeiaecaadastoiamnieagieatiian " 
‘ Stand- “~~ of principal ingre-|Animal hides, bones, etc.|Casein from milk Starch, generally cassava|Soluble dried blood Animal glue, or skins, 
| bones, etc., of fish 
e, were Boead® era : oe ase 
ixtremes reported 20 to 50 : 35 
. oe Common tango 25 to 35 35 to Bb 3B to 55 eee iia 
n a 10- | me . — ———_|—_—_____—-} - 
McCook | Mixing -—— ae Mixed cold Mixed with alkali and Mixed cold Requires no preparation 
heat; can be made 
without alkali 
je { pplication Applied warm with brush] Applied cold with brush| Applied cold with me-|Applied cold by hand ¢ or r|Applied cold or warm, 
’ -- or mechanical spreader| or mechanical spreader| chanical spreader fy mechanical sprea-| usually by hand 
in Mag- | aa ine Posse 
said to | Temperature of press eo cauls frequent-|Cold Cold a 4 Hot or cold, depending Cold — a 
a y use on formula usec 
atively 
- | a TENE 3 ncaa 
of mag | Strength (block shear test) - grade; have greater|Similar to medium grade|Similar to medium grade|Similar to or slightly less|Good grades gimilar to 
| lighter pe elon yg animal glue animal glue than medium grade| medium grade animal 
| rica i - , Pry 
oa wood: cet angen om | animal glue ~- some brands very 
‘ ightly lower 
for this § | | ——_——___—- ae — 
W. ° er . eS <u a ——_— +E “2 — = 
ce made ater resistance nt Be By Re High or ‘low, as required sa ,OW High Low 
h plates cal treatment | 
Staining Does not stain Stains wood od es some spe- ye-|If mixed with “enustie! Doss 2 not stain, but the| Dees net rs st 
done by cies | soda, stains wood of} glue is very dark and! 
| some species | may show through thin) 
process | |} veneer a 
7 . o ~ _— a _— — ———— ——— a 
ed dura- Uses in woodworking High grade, where a Mainly whe “re water re- To 5 some extent for joint|Almost entirely for wa-|Mainly for repair work 
tinued, strong joint is desired;| sistance is desired in| work, but mainly in| ter-resistant plywood| and gluing small arti- 
ow grade sometimes} veneered or joint work} veneered work where| for aircraft or automo-| cles by hand 
™ The | i ~ er om . : good Taw at | bile i f ticles to| . 
| , | 20) ow} os and for articles to 
ure. he | especially where it is | cost is desired be molded after boiling | 
pon t desiredtoprevent stain- water 
, officials fips | 
of bring: | “Expressed in square feet of single glue line per pound of dry glue for veneer work. 
min. | 
ee 
——— - eee 
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The principal desirable properties of animal glue are its 
great strength and reliability in the higher grades, its 
free-flowing consistency, and the fact that it does not 
stain wood. So far no glue has been found by the wood- 
working industry to be as suitable as animal glue for hand 
spreading on irregularly shaped joints, although a cheaper 
glue would be very desirable. 

The price of animal glue is the chief factor which limits 
its use. The fact that it is not highly water-resistant is 
occasionally a drawback. 

Casein glue has been used commercially for a much 
shorter time than animal glue, and its possibilities and 
limitations are not so well known. It has sufficient 
strength for either veneer or joint work. It is used cold, 
and when properly mixed it can be spread with a brush. 
The property most featured is its high water resistance, 
which makes it suitable for gluing articles to be used 
under moist conditions. Not all casein glues are water- 
resistant, however; there are some on the market which 
are made to compete with vegetable glue and for which no 
great water-resistance is claimed. 

Among the disadvantages of casein glues are their ten- 
dency to stain thin veneer and the relatively short work- 
ing life of some kinds. It is claimed that this trouble 
has been overcome to a certain extent in some glues. They 
are somewhat harder on tools than animal and vegetable 
glues. Possibly this objection can be overcome by altering 
formulas or by using different steel in the tools. 


Litigation Over Patent Rights 


Vegetable glues have found wide use in recent years 
because they are cheap, can be used cold, and remain in 
good working condition free from decomposition for many 
days. They are extremely viscous, and it is not practica- 
ble to spread them by hand. Their lack of water resist- 
ance and the fact that they usually cause staining in thin 
fancy veneer are factors limiting their use. They set 
relatively slowly and for this reason are not so well 
adapted for joint work. Vegetable glues have been studied 
and developed almost entirely by private initiative, and 
there has been much litigation over patent rights during 
the past few years. 

Blood-albumen glue has shown notably high resistance 
to moisture, especially in the boiling test. This makes it 
particularly suitable for gluing plywood which is later to 
be softened in hot water and molded. The production of 
molded plywood articles has been very limited, but it 
offers a good field for future development. 


REPORT ON WOOD GLUES 
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In the past the chief drawback to the use of blood glues 
has been the necessity for hot-pressing, but recent tests 
have shown that a highly water-resistant blood glue may 
be developed which can be cold-pressed successfully. 

Liquid glues are, in general, similar in properties to 
animal glue. Some brands are quite equal in strength to 
good joint glues, but other brands are very weak and yp. 
reliable. Their great advantage is that they come in pre. 
pared form, ready for immediate use. This makes them 
particularly suitable for patch work and small gluing jobs, 
The factors which limit their use are their high price 
their lack of water-resistance, and the difficulty in distip. 
guishing between good and poor brands. 

Generally speaking, present vegetable and blood albumen 
glues are veneer glues, while animal and casein glues are 
used both as veneer and as joint glues. As between ani- 
mal and casein glue for joint work, if freedom from stain. 
ing is important animal glue is preferable; if water- 
resistance is of importance then a casein glue should be 
selected. Because of the necessity of heat in the prepara- 
tion and use of animal glue, the casein cold glue will prob- 
ably be favored if both glues are otherwise equally well 
adapted. 





Swedish Expert Here to Study Steel 


HE question of the effect of gases in metals, espe- 

cially in steel, has been under investigation at the 
Bureau of Standards for a number of years and progress 
has been made in the development of methods for the 
determination of the amount of gases and gas-forming 
elements present. 

Swedish metallurgists have been interested in the 
same problem, especially in their search for some test 
to show the presence or absence of the property called 
“body” which is supposed to account for the alleged su- 
periority of Swedish steel. Dr. Bengt Kjerrman of the 
Ingeniors Vetenskaps Akademien, Stockholm, has studied 
the “gas-in-steel” problem and has devised methods for 
the work. 

In order to compare the methods used in Sweden and 
those used at the Bureau of Standards, Dr. Kjerrman 
has been sent to America for a year. 

As a Research Fellow at the Bureau of Standards, he 
will compare the Swedish and American methods for 
determination of gases in metals on Swedish and Ameri- 
can steels. 
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HE engineer does not talk in the 
language of the street—about engi- 
neering. He has a special vocabulary for 
the discussion of professional matters. 
The merchant uses a different phrase- 
ology when he sits at the table with other 
merchants of his trade. 





You cannot interest the engineer in 
engineering matters—unless you can talk 
in technical terms. You do not interest 


Do You Speak the Right Language? 


the merchant in markets unless you speak 
in his trade phraseology. + 

As a layman you may talk with him 
along any other line—but you must be ex- 
pert to interest him in his craft. 

When you talk to the trade, you must 
talk in the language of the trade, through 
the publications of the trade. 

Reaching the trade through the trade 
press insures the attention of authority. 
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Oil pan with heating coil as shown provides one 
and a quarter square feet heating surface and 
would rapidly warm oil near pump intake 
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WATER INLET OR OUTLET 





The Problem of Satisfactory, All-Year-Round 
Engine Lubrication—Part IT 


Employment of mechanical methods to insure lubrication of en- 


gine in starting, and use of clean oil, with steam-cooling and oilpan 


heating to minimize dilution, are recommended as chief solutions. 


By A. Ludlow Clayden 


N a recent series of tests made by the writer in the 

Sun Oil Company’s laboratory it was found that the 

variation in dilution with jacket water temperature 
‘orresponded quite well with the results obtained by other 
investigators. 
Rae were made at various temperatures from 100 deg. 
— to 212 deg. Fahr., and the accompanying curve shows 
rv average observations. The most interesting point 
a ~ this is the comparatively great effect of steam 
“olng by comparison with conventional water cooling 
practice, 

Working with the thermostat, about the hottest mean 
— temperature that could be obtained in practice is 
ee Fahr. At this point, with the particular equip- 
mrtg the dilution was 3 per cent, whereas with steam 
tn mea there was a 50 per cent reduction in dilu- 
os e shape of the curve indicates that dilution would 

se completely at a jacket temperature in the neighbor- 
ood of 250 deg. Fahr. 

R... dilution tests consisted of ten hour runs at half 
tin ne an Autocar five ton truck engine set with a 
eae - mixture. Oil temperature in the oil pan was 
a by changes in jacket cooling, reaching 
he 4 um of 125 deg. for the coolest run and only 135 

or the hottest. Fuel consumption was between 5 

the sities cent less for the hottest, as compared with 
van i without any change in carbureter setting. 
nifold was plain, with no hot spot, and the enter- 


ing air was approximately 70 deg. Fahr. throughout the 
runs. 

Of course, these were dynamometer runs at fixed throt- 
tle and they do not mean that a jacket temperature of 
210 deg. would practically eliminate dilution if applied to 
the average car. The rate of warming up is very rapid, 
but even at that, normal use of a steam-cooled engine in 
winter would involve enough starts to cause a fair quan- 
tity of gasoline to reach the crankcase. 


Attacking Cause of Dilution 


After oil has once become diluted it will not recover 
unless it itself is raised to a fairly high temperature. 
High jacket temperature insured by steam cooling reduces 
the tendency to dilute very materially, particularly be- 
cause the high temperature is quickly attained after 
starting. This is the logical way to work, because it is 
attacking the cause of dilution; preventing the ill instead 
of curing it afterwards. Prevention, however, is not 
complete, and probably a jacket temperature sufficient to 
completely stop dilution is not possible, but it goes far 
enough to make the cure much easier. With steam jacket 
temperatures the disease of dilution becomes as a cold 
in the head by comparison with pneumonia. 

Going back to first principles again, if the cylinder 
temperature is stabilized and kept high by means of 
steam cooling, to establish a constant condition for lubri- 
cation the oil temperature ought similarly to be controlled. 
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It is hardly any more difficult to maintain constant oil 
temperatures than to hold jacket conditions constant. 
With steam cooling, where a positive pump is used, the 
discharge can be taken either through an oil pan jacket 
or through a short coil of pipe or passage within the oil 
pan on its way to the cylinder jacket. Of course, similar 
procedure would be possible with a water cooled engine, 
but in that case the passages would have to be larger and 
would probably be arranged most conveniently on the 
intake side of the pump. 

Experiment with the steam cooled system on the road 
in winter shows that, with a steam heated oil pan, the oil 
temperature rises much more slowly than the jacket tem- 
perature, but it does rise to something reasonably over 
100 deg. in a comparatively short run. With water cool- 
ing in winter, oil temperature will frequently never rise 
above 70 deg. from October to April. 

Now, to drive diluent out of oil, strong heat for a short 
time is usually employed, but constant moderate warmth 
will do the same thing. Oil kept at around 150 deg. and 
sprayed or agitated loses its volatile constituents, so if 
the creation of dilution is restricted by using high jacket 
temperature, most of what does occur can be cured by 
maintaining a summer oil pan temperature. 


Manual or Automatic Control 


With steam cooling the control of oil pan temperatures 
is easy, simple and, above all, cheap. Regarding it only 
as a means for getting, in winter, the temperatures that 
are normal in summer, a simple two way cock and a foot 
or two of copper tubing gives a manual control so that 
the pan heating could be used or not, at the will of the 
driver. Enlarge the parts a little and elaborate the cock 
and various degrees of adjustment are possible so that 
either all the water goes through the pan heating system, 
or none of it, or part of it. Finally, hitch such a valve to 
a conventional thermostat and oil temperatures would be 
controlled automatically without the driver having to 
know anything about them. 

Let me again stress the cheapness of such a system. 
Steam cooling in itself is simpler than water cooling be- 
cause it gives automatic control of jacket temperature 
without any thermostatically controlled devices. An oil 
pan jacket is readily made by taking a shallower pressing 
without a flange from the same dies as from the oil pan 
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proper, forcing it over the pan so that about half an inch 
of space remains between the two, and then soldering the 
joint. Or a grid of a half-dozen turns of % in. copper 
tubing can be laid in the bottom of the pan with the ends 
brought through and brazed, or secured by some stjjj 
simpler method. 

On an equal basis of production, the steam cooled ep. 
gine with steam warmed oil pan would be cheaper than g 
water cooled engine of conventional sort having thermo. 
static control of water circulation, or radiator shutters 
with hand or automatic control. 


Best Oil Pan Temperature 


So far I have written only about facts that are well 
known to a good many people, but one fairly important 
point remains undecided. This is, the best oil pan tem. 
perature for normal operation. Oil performs two fune. 
tions in an engine: it lubricates and it cushions. Ap 
engine runs more quietly with high viscosity oils. Oils of 
many varieties will give completely satisfactory cylinder 
lubrication with a 212 deg. jacket temperature or even 
more, but at this temperature they would be distinctly 
thin for the noise creating parts of an engine, timing 
gears, valve tappets, and even connecting rods and wrist- 
pins. 

The entire elimination of dilution is not desirable, espe- 
cially in winter. Supposing that starting period lubrica- 
tion is properly taken care of by mechanical means, as it 
ought to be and most certainly soon will be; even then a 
small amount of dilution will assist starting. It also 
seems highly improbable that it will be desirable to try 
to cure dilution by the method of highly heating the oil 
pan, because the loss of working viscosity due to tempera- 
ture may easily become more serious than the loss due to 
dilution. 

It is necessary to make some assumptions to illustrate 
this point. A good many engines in summer weather, 
when hard driven, will raise the oil pan temperature t 
150 deg., so let us take this as a normal working con- 
dition. First of all, suppose the oil stays at 150 deg. 
Fahr. and successive increments of 5 per cent dilution 
are added. Then the losses of viscosity will appear thus: 


Diluted Diluted Diluted 
Pa A eu. iia rata hearesesSiccracel races + 5% +10% +15% 
WAMORIGY 20000 ac ésin iv oscse'sis MEI 65% 45% 
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Oil pan with jacket giving about one and a half square feet heating surface according to dimen- 
sions. This is a Buick pan giving 1% ft. 
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Now for the temperature effect on new oil without any 


dilution : 
150° F. 160° F. 170° F. 180° F. 
Viscosity ..cccceee 100% 18% 66% 4AT% 
In other words, each increase in temperature of 10 deg. 
above 150 deg. Fahr. just corresponds to increments of 
5 per cent dilution at 150 deg. Fahr. Of course, these 
particular figures do not apply to all oils, but something 
like them does apply, and the origin of the oil has noth- 
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DILUTION~PER CENT 


120 140 160 180 
CYLINDER JACKET TEMPERATURE ™ DEG. F 


Variation in dilution with cylinder jacket tem- 
perature 


200 220 


ing to do with the matter. The figures quoted apply 
exactly to a close cut, wholly distilled motor oil of nap- 
thenic origin, and to a compounded oil entirely paraffin. 

The obvious deduction is that a very good job will be 
done by keeping up the cylinder temperature with steam 
cooling and so restrain dilution at its source, even if the 
dil pan is not heated and no additional steps are taken to 
remove such slight dilution as does occur. This means 
an actual saving in cost on the whole car, since steam 
cooling certainly brings with it economy in the strictly 
cooling equipment. 

For an ideal layout, with cost secondary, it appears that 
high cylinder temperature could advantageously be as- 
sisted by controlled oil pan temperatures; that is, oil pan 
heating applied when the oil temperature is below some 
degree to be chosen, but probably between 130 and 160 
deg. Fahr. Such heating would need only a small oil pan 
jacket or internal coil and piping no longer than the con- 
ventional gasoline line. The thermostat also would be 
quite small and inexpensive. 

Such heating is certainly desirable for winter condi- 
tions. First, because it would bring the oil to free flow- 
ing condition rapidly; second, because, even with steam 
cooled cylinders, there is liable to be more dilution than 
1s wanted if the oil never reaches more than 80 deg. or so. 
At first this statement sounds contradictory because the 
figures just given show that if the oil never got above 
100 deg. Fahr. it would still have a pretty good viscosity, 
even with a great deal of dilution. The trouble here is 
_ we still have to lubricate the hot cylinders and pis- 
ons, 


Flash Point of Lubricant 


Temperature inevitably reduces the viscosity therein, 
and we do not want dilution cutting it additionally too 
much. Also, some consideration should be given to the 
flash point of the lubricant. All that is necessary in flash 
Point is that it shall be well above the cylinder wall tem- 
erature. Flame temperature has nothing to do with the 
matter, since the oil film is far too thin to vary in tem- 
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perature more than a very few degrees from the metal 
with which it is so intimately in contact. Just what flash 
is safe is a matter of opinion, but the writer considers 
that a 250 deg. Fahr. flash is about.the minimum desirable 
with cylinder jackets at 212 deg. Fahr.; so, taking every- 
thing together, it looks as though we ought not to be 
satisfied unless dilution can be kept to something less than 
10 per cent. 

But with steam cooling for the cylinders and a con- 
trolled oil pan temperature of, say, 150 deg. Fahr., it 
would be indeed surprising if the dilution reached 10 per 
cent. Suppose it reached 6 per cent, then the viscosity 
loss involved would be small. 

We have to deal with three indirect functions. Vis- 
cosity does not vary directly either with temperature or 
with dilution; also, dilution does not vary in direct pro- 
portion to oil pan temperature. What is required is a 
considerable mass of data on the effects of different oil 
pan temperatures when all other conditions are the same. 

Meanwhile it is unquestionable that an oil pan tem- 
perature, controlled automatically or otherwise to 150 
deg., is not too hot, and that, in conjunction with high 
cylinder jacket temperatures, it will keep dilution within 
reasonable bounds. 

Safe viscosity from the viewpoint of engine wear and 
the viscosity desirable with respect to engine quietness 
are two cocks of very different hackles. The former de- 
pends largely upon the degree of cleanliness of the oil, 
the latter upon the standard of workmanship of the en- 
gine. Efficient oil filters are pretty well accepted as 
necessities and will be used on all machines within a short 
time; possibly in conjunction with air cleaners, too. 

From the viewpoint of engine wear, far the most im- 
portant unsolved problem is that of starting lubrication, 
mentioned in the beginning. Insure oil supply from the 
first revolution; keep the oil clean; reduce dilution to 
negligible quantity by using steam cooling and oil pan 
heating, and the rate of wear in engines will be enor- 
mously reduced, so much so that it will cease to be a 
factor in service department work. 

Adequate viscosity for quietness can readily be ob- 
tained at 150 deg. Fahr. or even at higher oil tempera- 
tures, especially if “cold start lubrication” is taken care 
of mechanically. 


[This is the second and concluding installment of Mr. 
Clayden’s article on the problems of engine lubrication. 
The first installment appeared in last week’s issue. | 





Corduroy Heavy-Duty Tire 


FLATTENED tread, 

which enlarges. the 
area of contact with the 
road, and a heavy ribbed 
side wall are the outstand- 
ing features of a new line 
of tires which have been 
developed by the Corduroy 
Tire Co. of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. These tires are in- 
tended for use in the truck 
and bus fields. Eight plies 
are used in all 5-in. tires 
and ten plies in the 6-in. 
sizes. Deliveries are being 
made on the following 
sizes; 5 x 33, 5 x 34, 5 x 35, 
6 x 32, 6 x 36. 
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rQNHE lower the price the greater the market. 

g That is the basis upon which the automobile in- 
dustry has been built. On that foundation has been 

erected one of the greatest manufacturing industries 

the world has ever known. And on that theory future 

progress reasonably may be expected. 

That’s the reason car manufacturers have a vital in- 
terest in the price at which their products are delivered 
to the public as well as in the wholesale price which the 
dealer pays. Only the most superficial observer would 
claim that the manufacturer’s interest in the car ceases 
when it has left his plant simply because he receives his 
money from the dealer shortly afterward. It is almost 
axiomatic that a sale is not completed until the car has 
been put into the hands of the user and that, even then, 
consistent and adequate service is necessary to keep the 
owner satisfied and assure a resale when the first car 
is worn out. 

For many other reasons the vehicle builder has a 
definite interest in the car after it leaves his shop. If 
the car does not perform well and does not build a good 
reputation for the factory which produces it, difficulties 
are sure to develop in the dealer organization and among 
users. The automobile, moreover, is a branded product 
bearing the name of its manufacturer, who must have 
a definite responsibility for it until it goes to the scrap 
heap, if only to protect his own reputation and good 
name. 

A Necessary Background 


All this is a bit elementary, but it is a necessary 
background for any intelligent consideration of de- 
livered car prices, which have been the subject of much 
discussion in the industry for a long while and which 
seem to be getting additional attention of late. It can 
be put down to begin with the fact that: 

The. car manufacturer has a very definite interest in 
the delivered price of his car and desires that price to 
be as low as possible. 

Then comes the question, “How low is that?”—and 
the argument begins. 

What items can fairly be included in the delivered 
price of an automobile? Everybody will agree on the 
following: 

F. O. B. factory list price 

Freight charges 

War tax 

Accessories in addition to standard equipment 

Then there is one more item: 

Handling charges . 

That’s where disagreement arises. As regards the 
justice of such a charge, manufacturers and dealers in 
general have a différent point of view. 


Delivered Car Prices—What Should | 
They Be Allowed to Include? 


In addition to usual manufacturer's discount, some dealers claim 
they are entitled to figure mn “handling charge” on top 
of freight and tax. Many factors are involved. 


-By Norman G. Shidle= 
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The manufacturer usually feels that the discount 
allowed the dealer is supposed to include all the costs 
of handling—as well as selling and overhead—and that 
the dealer isn’t justified in adding any extra charges. 
Such handling operations were considered before the 
discount was set, most manufacturers say. If the 
dealer operates his business efficiently he will be able 
to make a fair profit within the discount allowed him 
without making any extra charges for “handling.” 


The Dealer’s Side of It 


The dealer, on the other hand, will point out that 
experiences proves 5 per cent net profit a difficult goal 
to reach and that he can’t hope to make money if he has 
to absorb what amounts to manufacturing expense in 
many cases. Dealers can tell you specific stories of 
work done in a dealer service station that should have 
been completed on the factory assembly line and can 
show instances of where a car, with a generally poor 
reputation, has been made successful in a given section 
because a dealer rectified sloppy factory work. While 
some factories deal leniently with their retailers as 
regards allowances for defective factory work, others 
are less fair and the dealer has to tack on a handling 
charge to protect himself. 

Many dealers, particularly those on the Pacific Coast, 
feel also that the dealer should get a profit on the freight 
he pays as well as on the wholesale price of the car, 
because he has money constantly tied up in freight. 
This attitude is expressed by one Pacific Coast dis- 
tributor as follows: 

“T don’t think anybody can show any legitimate reason 
why a dealer is not entitled to charge for freight (if 
he receives 25 per cent discount) 331/3 per cent more 
than the actual cost. Every other line of business con- 
siders it good business ethics and a merchant is criti- 
cized severely if he does not do it. On the Pacific 
Coast a dealer’s investment in freight alone is con 
siderable.” 

The dealer can point out also that he is subject to a 
long list of other charges such as unloading, polishing, 
washing, exchange on drafts, demurrage on lost drafts, 
car covers, etc. : 

Again the factory might say: “But still your dis 
count is supposed to cover every expense and leave you 
profit. As a matter of fact, however, manufacturers 12 
many cases have tactily admitted the justice of a hal 
dling charge in practice if not in theory, by coming 1 
an agreement with their dealers as to what constitutes 
a fair handling charge. Some of the stronger producers 
in the low priced field have set a definite sum which 
it allows dealers to add in the delivered price as hat 
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dling charges and does not permit them to add any more. 

The success of a policy of this kind, of course, depends 
upon the relative strength of the manufacturer and the 
desirability of his franchise. General Motors, it is 
understood, writes a handling charge agreement into 
its contracts, while another important producer in the 
middle priced field has sold its Pacific Coast distributor 
on keeping “handling charges” down to a fixed sum of 
relatively small proportions. 

These actions in themselves indicate that manufac- 
turers feel that the dealer is justified in adding a cer- 
tain sum for handling charges. But they indicate also 
the opposition of manufacturers to excessive additions 
under this guise. It is the abuse rather than the use of 
handling charges that has caused past difficulties. 

Even though manufacturers may be convinced that 
dealers are entitled to a reasonable handling charge, 
they still maintain as a principle that the car should be 
delivered to the public at as low a price as possible and 
consequently object to the dealer using the handling 
charge as a means to added profit. Profits are supposed 
to come out of the discount. 

Will a handling charge 
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the freight profit made by dealers has been a deterrent to 


their business. Many of them, of course, figure this 
freight profit as something to play with in making allow- 
ances on used cars.” 


A Paradoxical Stand 


Dealers frequently have urged manufacturers to de- 
crease prices in the past, and it is this fact that makes 
some factory executives a bit ironical when discussing the 
delivered price situation. The president of one big com- 
pany pointed out the other day, for example, that produc- 
tion readjustments resulting in the saving of even a few 
cents per car are matters for congratulation today and 
the factories have to work very hard to achieve them. 
Naturally, he added, it’s a bit unpleasant to work so hard 
to get a factory price down a few cents or a few dollars 
and then have a dealer tack on about twice as much in 
the form of a handling charge. 

The question of delivered prices affects all parts of the 
country, of course, but has a more vital bearing on Pacific 
Coast conditions than on any others because of the great 

distance of the Coast States 











authorized by the manufac- 
turer and adhered to by the 
dealer be the final solution of 
this problem, which has been 
under discussion for so long? 
That question can’t be 
answered at present, but it 
can be said that there is a 
definite trend in that direc- 
tion. Nearly every strong 
manufacturer is setting up 
some such handling charge 
limit. He feels the line must 
be drawn somewhere. 
Whether the additional 
charges are called handling 
charges or are included 
under the term of freight 
doesn’t matter much. As 
shown in the statement 
from a Pacific Coast dealer, 
retailers feel justified in 
many cases in charging a 
profit on freight. Even if 
this position be justified, 
however, there can’t be 
much justification for add- 
ing 50 or 100 per cent to the 
freight charge either as 
handling charges or as in- 
terest on money invested in 
freight. How common such 
practice has been is hard to 
Say with certainty because 
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As One Manufacturer 
Sees It— 


frequently have urged 

manufacturers to decrease prices 
in the past and it is this fact that makes 
some factory executives a bit ironical 
when discussing the delivered price situ- 


“The president of one big company 
pointed out the other day, for example, 
that production readjustments resulting 
in the saving of even a few cents per 
car are matters for congratulation to- 
day, and the factories have to work very 
hard to achieve them. 


“Naturally, he added, its a bit un- 
pleasant to work so hard to get a fac- 
tory price down a few cents or a few 
dollars and then have a dealer tack on 
about twice as much in the form of a 


“The question of delivered prices 
affects all parts of the country, of course, 
but has a more vital bearing on Pacific 
Coast conditions than on any other be- 
cause of the great distance of the Coast 
states from the manufacturing centers. 
At the present time only a few companies 
have assembly plants on the 


from the manufacturing 
centers. At the _ present 
time only a few companies 
have assembly plants on the 
Coast. 

The recent freight rate 
case, in which a group of 
Pacific Coast dealers tried 
to get large reparations 
from the railroads on 
freight already paid, served 
to center attention again on 
the delivered price situation. 
At the hearings in connec- 
tion with that case, a num- 
ber of interesting angles are 
disclosed in the stenographic 
record of the Commission. 

Several dealers testified, 
for instance, that, far from 
being able to make a profit 
on freight and dunnage in- 
vestment, they frequently 
are unable to add in even the 
actual freight charges. In 
reply to the question, “Don’t 
you add freight charges on 
to the factory list price plus 
certain other charges in 
fixing your retail price?” 
one dealer replied: 

“I take into consideration 
the cost of the car and the 
cost of the freight and try 
(but unsuccessfully) to get 


Pacific 














of the violently conflicting 





statements on the subject. 

One man familiar with the trade on the Pacific Coast 
wrote recently that “I have known dealers to bring cars 
out here five to a freight car, the actual freight per auto- 
mobile being about $105, and sell this freight charge to 
customers at $225. 

“Dealers who are making a profit of from $35 to $100 
on the charge for freight to customers like to cover up 
with what they term a ‘handling charge.’ This they 
justify on the basis of having to send a crew of men to 
the railroad station to bring the new car up, attach the 
top and windshield, wash and polish, etc. 

But,” continues this same man, “it cannot be said that 


as much as we pay, because 
sometimes the price is set 
on a competitive basis. In setting a price on an 
automobile I try to take care of the dunnage charges, but 
sometimes it is not possible.” 

Another dealer under cross-examination made the fol- 
lowing explanation of how he computed the retail selling 
price: 

“It is my judgment—that based on the San Francisco 
retail price. I made a price of $1,395 on a semi-sport 
model to meet competition. There was nothing considered 
as to what it cost, because the cost was greatly in excess 
of the $170 which represented the difference between the 
factory f.o.b. price and the delivered price. 
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“We try to add to the f.o.b. price what it costs us more 
than it costs the man doing business at the factory point. 
In other words, we aim to put in our retail price the 
charges that we are put to that the dealer near the fac- 
tory is not put to, such as loading charges. He buys his 
automobiles at the factory unloaded. So we all are on the 
same basis, and we are allowed to, or supposed to, add 
enough to cover all expenses; that includes the loading, 
car covers, the freight, the kind of load—which differs 
with the kind of freight cars you can furnish—exchange 
on drafts, demurrage on lost drafts, interest on drafts 
when cars are damaged here and we have to wait for 
them, diversion charges, unloading charges, washing, 
polishing, and the salesman’s commission.” 


Cross-examining the Dealer 


Further excerpts from cross-examination of the same 
representative dealer tend to throw additional light on the 
delivered price situation: 

Q.—Are you willing to admit that on all of the auto- 
mobiles covered by the freight bills included in those 
shipments on which your firm is asking reparation that 
you added into the retail selling price an amount which 
represented the average freight per car? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—As near as you can estimate? A.—No, not wiliing 
to admit that. 

Q.—per railroad car? A.—No. 

Q.—Were there any types of cars on which you added 
an amount into your retail selling price which was suffi- 
cient to cover the freight? A—Some, yes. 

Q.—At least more than sufficient? A—With some. 

Q.—There were some shipments of cars upon which you 
actually made a profit over the average freight per car? 
A.—No, I won’t say that. 

Q.—You added an amount which was in excess of the 
average freight per car—we will put it that way? A.— 
Not for freight. 

Q.—Will you point out what type of car, covered by 
these freight bills, that you did not add enough to cover 
the average freight per automobile car or per freight car? 
A.—Yes, sir, Model —, semi-sport. That is one of our 
large sellers—was, in fact, the largest seller. 

Q.—Now, on what ones did you add an amount which 
would exceed the average freight per car? A.—Model 
— coupes and the Model — sedans. I think we had three 
of these automobiles. 

Q.—How much more than the total amount of your 
actual charges did you add on to the factory list price in 
those instances just enumerated by you? A.—About $5. 

Q.—What does this handling charge mentioned by you 
cover, and what does it amount to? A.—That would be 
pretty hard to tell you offhand. 

Q.—Don’t you know what it covers? A.—Per automo- 
bile, no; we don’t figure per automobile; it cannot be 
figured per automobile. 

Q.—How, then, can you arrive at a price and pay for 
the handling charges? A.—We arrive at it from an aver- 
age from the year previous and, as I stated before, the 
retail price is based by me on my judgment as to the 
automobile selling. 

Q.—What is this amount for handling charges intended 
to cover, what services? A.—Handling charge. 

Q.—Yes? A.—It is intended to cover all the charges 
that we incur that are not incurred by the man in Michi- 
gan, who has his automobile place right next to the fac- 
tory. 

These brief quotations of dealer attitude do not tell 
the whole story, but they do indicate pretty clearly one 
thing: 

There has been a good deal of general talk and argu- 
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ment on the subject of delivered prices without a suff. 
cient background of facts and specific data. A good bit 
of use is made of the terms “reasonable” and “handling 
charges” without any exact definition having been as. 

signed by either manufacturers or dealers. 

Before the problem can be solved there must be a more 
general gathering of facts and a more detailed study of 
actual figures. Where it isn’t possible to allocate specific 
costs to specific cars, averages must be worked out and 
applied carefully and intelligently. There is just as much 
need for accurate cost figures on these physical phases of 
car distribution as for similar data on various phases of 
shop operation. Final decision can’t be reached until 
better fundamental information has been accumulated as 
a basis for judgment. 





Storage Battery Separators 

EASUREMENTS of the electrical resistance and of 

the mechanical strength of storage battery separa- 
tors have been made at the Bureau of Standards. The 
life and internal resistance of a storage battery depend 
largely upon certain properties of these separators, which 
are usually made of wood, and which are placed between 
the plates of the battery. 

The electrical resistance of the separators was measured 
by placing a specimen in an electric circuit consisting of 
two branches supplied by a transformer having two sec- 
ondary windings. The current from one of the secondary 
windings was passed through a known area of the separa- 
tor to be measured. The current from the other winding 
was passed through a slide wire and resistance box which 
served as a potentiometer. The accuracy of the method 
was well within 1 per cent, which was sufficient for the 
purpose, since the resistance of the different samples of 
the same kind varied by as much as 15 per cent. 

The results of the measurements of the resistance and 
mechanical strength show the effects produced by the 
different-conditions to which the samples were subjected. 
The results, in general, are as follows: 

(1) Electrical Resistance. 

(a) The resistance was found to change for some 
time after immersion, but became practically 
constant after two or three weeks. 

(b) The resistance was proportional to the resis- 
tivity of the acid in which the sample was 
immersed. 

(c) The resistance of the separators treated by 
the caustic-soda method was lower than for 
like samples treated by the steam method. 

(d) The temperature coefficient of resistance was 
approximately the same as the coefficient of 
resistivity for sulphuric acid solutions of the 
same density. 

(e) The resistance of samples of different thick- 
nesses, but identical in other respects, was ap- 
proximately proportional to their thickness. 

(f) The resistance of the sawn separators was 
smaller in most cases than that of the rotary 
cut samples. 

(2) Mechanical Strength. 

(a) Immersion in acid solutions was found to 
weaken the wood fibers. The strength de- 
creased with time of immersion and concentra- 
tion of the solution. When the specific gravity 
exceeded 1.300 the action was severe. 

(b) The strength decreased with increase of tem- 
perature of the acid solution. 

(c) The strength was approximately proportional 
to the thickness of the samples. 
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Combination lighting and ignition switch 








Rear view of combination switch 


New Bus Generator Equipped with 
Double Output Control 


Delco machines designed specially for large Fageol buses provided 


with third brush system of regulation and also have reverse series 


field winding which increases the output when lamp load is carried. 


WO generator models designed by the Dayton Engi- 

neering Laboratories Co., for use on Fageol buses, 

and known as models 306 and 307, are of the four- 
pole, differential compound wound type, having a shunt 
field and a reverse series field. The shunt wound field 
is connected directly between the positive main brush and 
the third brush, while the reverse series field is located 
in the charging current between the cut-out relay and am- 
meter. 

By referring to the wiring and circuit diagrams, the 
various connections and internal circuits may be traced. 
The only difference between the two units is in the dis- 
tributors, which are arranged for four and six-cylinder 
engines respectively. When no lights are being used 
the generator acts as a combination third brush and 
reverse series machine. As the generator speed in- 
creases and the electromotive force reaches 1214-14 volts 
(12-15 m.p.h.) the cut-out relay contacts close and cur- 
rent flows through the relay and to terminal F. (see 
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Delco generator for Fageol bus 





circuit diagrams). From there the current flows through 
the reverse series field and out from terminal B to the 
battery. 

As on all third brush units, the current flowing 
through the shunt winding decreases as the speed of 
the generator armature increases. In addition to this 
regulation, the opposing action of the current through 
the reverse series field tends to decrease the intensity 
of the flux through the armature, and as a result the 
output is held at a predetermined rate. This ranges 
from 12 to 14 amperes at average driving speeds. 


Performance of Generator 


Acting as a third brush machine, the performance of 
the generator while hot is as follows: 
11 amperes minimum at 700 r.p.m. 
23 amperes minimum at 1000 r.p.m. 
26 amperes maximum at 1500 r.p.m. 
20 amperes maximum at 1750 r.p.m. (Maximum 
speed of generator in service.) 

To measure the generator output when operating as a 
third brush machine, it is necessary to connect the bat- 
tery directly to terminal A and disconnect the leads from 
F and B terminals. 

At night the lamp load of the bus averages from 12 
to 15 amperes. The current for lights is taken from 
terminal F, which naturally decreases the amount of 
current flowing through the reverse series field. The 
opposition of this field is, therefore, decreased and the 
generator output increased. If the lamp load exceeds 
the generator output the battery is called upon to furnish 
the excess of current required. This battery current 
then flows through the reverse series field in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which generator current flows 
through it, and its magnetising effect is in the same di- 
rection as that of the shunt field, hence the field is 
strengthened, and the output of the generator is in- 


creased. 
From the above it will be seen that the generator 
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output is governed to a considerable extent by the light- 
ing and ignition load. 

In these generators the distributor is integral with the 
unit, being located on the housing opposite the commu- 
tator end. Two annular ball bearings support the arma- 
ture shaft. Lubrication of these bearings is provided 
for by the application of 8 to 10 drops of engine oil every 
500 miles, in the oilers located at each end of the hous- 
ing. The armature is driven at engine speed ‘in a clock- 
wise direction looking at the commutator end. 

The spring tension on each of the brush arms is 1 to 
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STORAGE BATTERY 


Circuit diagram of Fageol bus generator and 
battery system 


1%, lbs. This tension may be checked by attaching a 
small spring scale havingea capacity of 4 to 6 lbs., at the 
end of the brush arm, making a direct pull and taking the 
reading just as the arm leaves the stop. 

Adjustment of the third brush is accomplished by 
shifting the third brush mounting plate. Shifting it in 
the direction of armature rotation increases the charg- 
ing rate and vice versa. The third brush plate has a 
small handle or lug which is accessible when the cover 
band is removed. By prying on this handle with a screw- 
driver the plate can be shifted. It is held in adjust- 
ment by friction clamp washers. Adjustment of the 
third brush affects the supply of generator current to 
the lights, ignition and battery equally. 

The cut-out relay is mounted on the dash. Its con- 
tacts close the battery charging circuit when the gen- 
erator builds up to 1214-14 volts (at approximately 12-15 
m.p.h.). Adjustment of the cut-out relay is made at 
the factory and the only attention it should require in 
service is to see that the contacts are kept clean and 
make good contact. However, if for any reason it be- 
comes desirable to change the cut-in speed, this can be 
accomplished by slightly bending the armature stop. 
The gap limits are 0.040 and 0.047 in. The closer the 
armature is to the core the lower the cut-in point. The 
cut-in point may also be raised by increasing the spring 
tension, and lowered by decreasing it. It is preferable 
to have the air gap as close to the lower limit as pos- 
sible, as then the contacts open with a discharge of less 
than 3 amperes. 


The Fageol Distributor 


The distributor used on the four and six-cylinder 
Fageol buses are of the automatic and manual spark 
advance type. They differ only in the number of term- 
inals on the heads and lobes on the cams. There are 
two sets of contacts, connected in parallel and operating 
simultaneously. The condenser and resistance unit are 
mounted on the outside of the distributor cup. An an- 
nular ball bearing and two bronze bushings carry the 
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distributor shaft. The shaft is driven from the gener- 
ator amature shaft through helical gears. Lubrication 
of the distributor bearings is accomplished through 
oilers located on the distributor housing. For the lubri- 
cation of the gears cup grease is forced through a grease 
plug into the lower distributor housing twice a year. 

A manual advance of 25 deg. on the flywheel is pro- 
vided. The automatic spark advance begins to operate 
at 750 r.p.m. of engine. A maximum automatic advance 
of 2514 deg. is obtained at 2400 r.p.m. The total amount 
of spark advance obtainable is therefore 50% deg 

A special Delco combination switch is used with this 
system to control the lighting and ignition circuits. It is 
of an oval type and has nine individual switch units capa- 
ble of carrying 20 amperes without undue heating. Pro- 
vision is made to install four additional switch units, 
if necessary. The installation of these additional units 
is easily accomplished by removing small covers in the 
oval escutcheon, and inserting the switch through the 
hole. An ammeter is located directly in the center of 
the switch assembly. 

Three low resistance circuit breakers, designed to pro- 
tect the lighting circuits, are mounted on the rear of 
the switch. One of these, connected in the head and 
tail light circuits, is of the vibrating type. The other two 
are of the lock-out type and protect the dome and auxiliary 
lighting circuits, which are equally divided between the 
two. Each circuit breaker operates independently of 
the others. 





A Supercharger by Rateau 


DEVELOPMENT in superchargers of the exhaust 

turbine type has been patented by A. Rateau, the 
well-known French turbine specialist. He uses two sepa- 
rate turbo-compressors which are shown fitted to an 
eight-cylinder V type engine, such as the Hispano-Suiza. 
Each turbine is supplied with the exhaust from one set 
of four cylinders, while the two compressors are con- 
nected in series, one serving as a low pressure and the 
other as a high pressure compressor. An inter-cooler is 
connected between the two compressors. The object is 
evidently to reduce the speed required to obtain the nec- 
essary compression, and thus to reduce the strain on 
the compressor, and particularly the strain on the tur- 
bine rotors, which are weakened by the high tempera- 
tures to which they are subjected. 















































Rateau two-stage turbo-compressor super- 
charger 
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Valentine Makes Radical Improvements in 
Lacquer Finishing 


Materials required are reduced to three, while time from the bare metal 


to finished car is two days for satin gloss or three for polished surface 


By Herbert Chase 


recent months by the research organization of 
Valentine Co. in the simplification and improvement 
of lacquer finishing materials and systems. 

Foremost among these is the reduction in time of finish- 
ing to two days without air drying and the number of 
materials required for a complete nitrocellulose finish to 
three, namely, primer, glaze and enamel. 

These have been termed Nitro-Valspar products, instead 
of Valenite, the term formerly employed for the same 
make of lacquer base products. 

With these materials it is possible to finish a car com- 
pletely in a single day without resort to any artificial 
drying methods, although two days is the time required 
for the Nitro-Valspar standard system of finishing. 

One important advantage claimed for these finishing 
systems is that an exceedingly smooth surface entirely 
free from pebble or orange peel effect can be secured so 
that a minimum of time and labor is required for polish- 
ing. This result is said to have been secured partly by 
a careful selection of solvents which permit the materials 
sprayed on to flow slightly after they strike the surface 
instead of drying in the spray and giving a somewhat 
pebbled effect, and partly by a very fine grinding of the 
pigments employed. 

Special emphasis is laid by the Valentine Co. on the 
successful development of the nitrocellulose undercoats 
which, it is claimed, not only do not peel or chip as some 
other lacquer base undercoats have done, but are said to 
be much superior to varnish base primers, including those 
made by the Valentine Co., especially when used under the 
lacquer finishing coats. 


Se extraordinary results have been obtained in 


Primer Dries in 30 Minutes 


Nitro-Valspar primer is a true nitrocellulose material 
which carries just enough finely ground iron oxide to en- 
able the operator to see whether or not an even coat is 
applied over the entire surface. This primer is said to 
possess exceptional adhesive qualities. It is furnished 
ready for application without thinning, and is suitable 
for use on metal of all kinds, composition and wood sur- 
faces. This primer air dries at normal room tempera- 
ture in 30 minutes ready for the first coat of surfacing 
materials and can be brushed on door jambs, reveals, etc., 
if desired. 

Nitro-Valspar “Gunglaze,” as it is termed, takes the 
place of the usual lead, half-and-half, glaze, surfacer or 
rough stuff and sealer coats, thus greatly simplifying the 
system and, it is claimed, increasing the durability of the 
finish. As the name implies, this material is in effect a 
glaze applied by use of a spray gun. That this gunglaze 
possesses remarkable filling properties, due to a high per- 
centage of finely ground pigment, will be appreciated 
When it is stated that it readily fills the deepest kind of 
file marks without any knifing and leaves an exceptionally 
smooth surface, 


Gunglaze is supplied as a heavy non-settling liquid 


which, for smooth metal, is thinned with equal parts of 
a solvent furnished by the Valentine Co. For rough sur- 
faces, it can be used safely in the ratio of two parts of 
Gunglaze to one part of solvent by volume. 

Owing to its heavy pigmentation, Gunglaze is applied 
best by a gravity or pressure feed gun. The surface may 
be double or triple coated in one operation, applying more 
material where rough surface conditions call for a heavier 
coat, or it may be applied one coat at a time, if desired. 
It air dries over night at ordinary room temperature 
ready for water sanding. 

Since the pigment used in Gunglaze is ground exceed- 
ingly fine and well-balanced, solvents which permit slight 
flowing on the surface are employed. The surface result- 
ing is very smooth and is sanded easily. 


Impervious to Moisture 


About all that is required is to remove the nibs or 
irregularities occasioned where particles of dust from the 
air have settled on the surface. Since the surface afforded 
by Gunglaze is impervious to moisture, finishing coats of 
colored lacquer may be applied as soon as the moisture 
from the sanding operation has evaporated. Gunglaze 
is supplied in two shades, light and dark gray. 

The third and final material required in the Nitro- 
Valspar system is a nitrocellulose enamel which is applied 
by the usual spray methods and is said to dry with more 
gloss than most lacquer enamel. It is supplied in a heavy 
non-settling liquid form and should be thinned with equal 
parts by volume of Nitro-Valspar solvent. Two or three 
coats of Nitro-Valspar, all of which may be applied easily 
in one hour, usually are sufficient. For the final coat a 
mixture of one part colored enamel, one part clear enamel 
and two parts solvent is said to give the best finish in 
respect to smoothness, sheen and brilliancy of color. 

Nitro-Valspar enamel is supplied in 16 standard colors 
and black and white, all of which are mixable in all pro- 
portions to form a great variety of shades and tints. 
Even maroon, which has proved to be one of the most 
difficult colors to make satisfactorily in lacauer base ma- 
terials, is available and is said to be entirely satisfactory. 

Three choices of finish are available: first, the satin 
finish left just as it is applied, which is said to be prac- 
tically immune to scratching, while the color is guaran- 
teen not to rub off; second, a polished finish, which, it is 
claimed, can be secured easily owing to the exceptional 
smoothness of the surface, and third, a varnish finish ob- 
tained by applying two coats of Valentine’s Super-Finish- 
ing varnish, which produces a brilliancy and depth of 
lustre claimed to be unequalled by lacquer base products. 

It is claimed also by Valentine chemists that although 
most nitrocellulose lacquers will not hold varnish finish- 
ing coats, Nitro-Valspar will do so, while this combina- 
tion is said to afford a durability many times greater than 
the usual varnish finish. 

For normal air drying, the time for the application of 
the complete Nitro-Valspar system is two working days 
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in the case of satin finish; three working days for the 
polished finish, and six working days for the Nitro-Valspar 
varnish finish, but it is possible to apply the whole Nitro- 
Valspar system (without varnish coats) in a single day 
under air drying conditions if extreme smoothness is not 
required. 

Valentine engineers assert that while some other all- 
lacquer base systems have not proved successful in pro- 
duction work, this is far from being the case with the 
system here described. In fact, they believe that a properly 
designed all-lacquer system has marked advantages over 
one using varnish base undercoats both in time and money 
saving and in certainty of a satisfactory life. They point 
out that when varnish base undercoats are employed, it is 
necessary usually to allow long periods of air drying or 
to use forced drying at quite high temperatures to secure 
undercoats which will resist successfully the solvent action 
of thinners contained in all lacquer base enamels. 

It is asserted that when forced drying at high tempera- 
tures is used, the cost per coat of the drying alone often 
exceeds that of the materials employed. With an all- 
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lacquer system forced drying can be dispensed with ep. 
tirely so that the saving in equipment, fuel and floor space 
is very considerable. One case is cited in which the gay. 
ing in space as compared with a first class varnish job js 
so great that a contemplated plant extension proved up- 
necessary, while the saving in cost of finishing amounted 
to some hundreds of thousand of dollars a year. 

In addition to the new Nitro-Valspar products referred 
to above, the Valentine Co. is putting out a materia] 
termed ‘‘Maskote,” which, as the name implies, is intended 
for masking one part while spraying an adjacent part with 
another color. When this sprayed coat is dry the masked 
surface simply is washed off with cold water, which not 
only removes the Maskote but all lacquer which has been 
sprayed on it. Maskote is applied with a brush and leaves 
as sharp a dividing line between the coated and uncoated 
surface as a skilled striper will make in applying a stripe. 
In fact, a narrow coat of Maskote can be applied as a 
stripe, another color sprayed over it, and when dry the 
whole surface washed and the under color revealed in the 
form of a stripe. 


Bus Generator Sinniinis Diecell by A. E. A. 


TANDARDIZED generators for motor coaches, igni- 

tion test specifications, battery rating and lighting 
problems were the subjects discussed at the meeting of 
the Standardization Committee of the Automotive Elec- 
tric Association in Cleveland, Ohio, May 4. 

The subcommittee on motor coach generators sub- 
mitted a report based on a study of the lighting require- 
ments of various motor coaches. Figures were obtained 
showing that during 1924 approximately 850 coaches 
were built, having a capacity of from ten to seventeen 
passengers, 1676 were built having a capacity of eighteen 
to twenty-two passengers, 2083 were built having a ca- 
pacity of from twenty-three to twenty-nine passengers, 
54 were built having a capacity of thirty to fifty pas- 
sengers, 482 were built having a capacity of fifty-one 
to sixty-seven passengers. 

From information obtained from questionnaires re- 
cently sent out, it was calculated that the lighting energy 
required per passenger is 6.78 watts, this average being 
compiled from eleven different models of eight of the 
principal motor coach builders. To add a margin of 
safety, the committee increased this figure to 7144 watts 
per passenger. On this basis the generator wattage 
requirements of five different coaches were calculated, 
60 watts being added as an estimated requirement for 
accessories such as ignition and horn. The tabulation 
of these requirements is as follows: 


Average 
Number of Watts for To be added for Total energy 
passengers. passenger ignition, horn, etc. required. 
14 x 7% 60 watts 165 watts 
20 x 1%, 60 210 
26 x 7%, 60 255 
40 x 71, 60 360 
59 x 71%, 60 502 


From these figures it was considered that a— 

No. 1 Generator of 200 watts rated capacity would 
answer the requirements of 49 per cent of the 1924 pro- 
duction, the 14 passenger and 20 passenger coach men- 
tioned in the preceding table. 

No. 2 Generator of 300 watts rated capacity would 
answer the requirements of 41 per cent of the 1924 pro- 
duction, the 26 passenger and the 40 passenger coach. 

No. 3 Generator of 450 watts rated capacity would 
answer the requirements of approximately 10 per cent 


of the 1924 bus production, the 59 passenger coach. 

From the answers to the questionnaire and from fig- 
ures given in the statistical number of AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES, we find the average axle ratio of the 10 to 
17 passenger bus and the 18 to 22 bus to be 5.68; of the 
23 to 29 passenger and of the 30 to 50 passenger bus 
to be 5.8 and of the 51 to 67, or double deck type, 6.1. 

The following specifications are submitted: 

No. 1 Generator. This generator will give 200 watts 
at 1200 r.p.m. hot, and should be driven at approximate- 
ly 80 generator r.p.m. per bus mile per hour. “Hot” 
condition is understood to be actual operating tempera- 
ture of the bus. Clearance should be provided for a 
generator not exceeding 6 in. in diameter. 

No. 2 Generator will give 300 watts at 1200 r.p.m. 
hot and should be driven at approximately 80 generator 
r.p.m. per bus mile per hour. Clearance should be pro- 
vided for a generator not exceeding 6% in. in diameter. 

No. 3 Generator will give 450 watts at 1200 r.p.m. 
hot and should be driven at approximately 120 r.p.m. 
per bus mile per hour: Clearance should be provided 
for a generator not exceeding 71% in. in diameter. 

The sub-committee on ignition specifications submit- 
ted blue prints giving diagram of connections, details 
of construction of standardized spark gaps and other 
information necessary to make a standardized test on 
battery ignition systems. 

A report on battery ratings was made by Dr. C. W. 
Vinal of the Federal Bureau of Standards. He brought 
out the weak points of the five ampere rating, showing 
for example that a battery made twice the size of 4 
standard battery and containing twice the amount of 
active material would have more than twice the rating, 
due to the fact that the discharge rate per square inch 
of plate surface would be lower in the large battery. 
For this reason the 20-hour discharge rate was men- 
tioned as being desirable from a technical standpoint, 
although due to the fact that it lowered the apparent 
rating of batteries now cataloged it would not be 80 
desirable at present from a commercial standpoint. The 
possibility was brought out of having two ratings for 
the present with the idea of gradually abandoning the 
five-ampere ratings in favor of the 20-hour rating. Def- 
inite action however was deferred until a later meeting 
so that action could conform to the steps being taken 
in this matter by the S. A. E. 
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Keep Them Sold 


(¢4 DVERTISING has taken over the job of creat- 
ing desire. It still has another job—creating 
good will in order to make desire stand hitched.” 
That’s one of the things Herbert Hoover told the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World in Houston. 
A whole sermon lies in that text, “Making desire 
stand hitched.”” How many products have gone down 
hill, how many firms have foundered because the ad- 
vertising connected with them stopped with the crea- 
tion of desire. It’s pretty hard, of course, to spend 
money just to keep something that you already have, 
but if it isn’t done you are very likely to lose it. 
More than one man has lost a good wife because he 
worked on the theory that a wife is like a trolley 
car and that there’s no use running after a trolley 
car once you’ve caught it. 
Certainly one of the big jobs of modern advertis- 
ing is “to make desire stand hitched.” 


Rights and Parts 


HO has a right to the replacement parts busi- 
ness? 

No more complex commercial situation exists to- 
day than the distribution of replacement parts for 
cars and trucks. The vehicle manufacturer in most 
cases feels that the replacement business should be 
his. The standard parts maker thinks he has a 
right to whatever share of that business he can get 
through legitimate competition and the maker of sub- 
stitute parts believes he has a real economic reason 
for existence and that he is entitled to a share. 

Asa matter of fact, nobody has any vested rights in 
the matter. American business has been built and is 
conducted on the theory that the man who can per- 
form a service best and most economically—or who 
can convince prospective customers that he can—is 
entitled to whatever sales he can make. American 
business is competitive and from all appearances is 
going to continue on that basis for a long time to 
come. So long as this is the case all talk about who 
has a “right” to the replacement parts business really 
is beside the point. The business will go to the man 
that gets it. 

Which of the agencies striving for the business is 
Successful will depend largely on the efficiency of the 
merchandising and distributing methods in particu- 
lar cases. Where the vehicle distributors have lower 
Prices or give better service to compensate for higher 
Prices they will win. Where the parts makers’ depot 
Satisfies customers better, it will win and where the 
independent, selling a sound, trade-marked product 


rough jobbers, gives customers what they want, he 
Will win, 


There has been a bit too much emphasis laid on the 
type of distribution in the past and not enough on 
the efficiency of operation. The parts business will be 
gained or lost, not in the realms of economic theory, 
but in the competitive arena of service. 


Wear of Transmission Gears 

EW people probably are prepared for the infor- 

mation that when the gears in an automobile 
transmission fail they generally fail through wear in- 
stead of through breakage. What makes this result 
of observation rather unexpected is that owing to the 
constant increase in engine power the proportion of 
the time during which the lower gears are in active 
operation, that is, transmitting power, has been cut to 
a minimum. The probable explanation is that, co- 
incident with the increase in engine power, there has 
been a decrease in the relative size of the transmis- 
sion, with the result that under full enginé power the 
tooth load on the gears is now exceedingly high. 

The gears in the transmissions fitted to many of 
the present passenger cars would be worn out if run 
under full engine load for a comparatively small 
number of hours, but practically this is of little con- 
sequence, as these few hours of full load operation 
are equivalent in their destructive effects to the 
service which the transmission renders during the 
whole life of the car. 

In recent years there has been noticeable a ten- 
dency to make the life of all car components about 
equal to the life of the car as a whole, in accordance 
with an apparently sound economic principle, and 
the decrease in the proportions of the transmission 
gears is one phase of this general movement. 


Handling Material 


ANDLING of material] still is an important cost 
item in automotive production. While most 
automobile plants have less manual labor in carrying 
parts than does the average tractor plant, every part 
of the industry still is a long ways from elimination 
of such labor. 

A speaker at the tractor manufacturers’ conven- 
tion in Chicago two weeks ago said, for example, 
that in the tractor industry “studies indicate that 90 
per cent of the labor is devoted to handling and but 
10 per cent to actual process. These figures apply to 
the machine shop; in the foundry the handling per- 
centage is 96.” 

Thesg figures show that the general conception 
that handling has been reduced to a minimum in mod- 
ern production is far from true. Improved methods 
still can be applied in many factories. 
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Factories Strain Facilities to Meet Surplus of Orders— 
Buying Situation Still Extremely Favorable 
—Used Car Stocks Low 


NEW YORK, May 13—Cold weather, coupled with rain and snow, in New 
England and northern New York during the week just past slowed up buy- 
ing of automobiles in those districts, but rain in the parched sections of the 
Southwest has again brought Texas and Oklahoma into the market, and the 
situation as a whole is still extremely favorable. 

The outlook is that May production will equal if not better the record 
established in April, as most of the factories are straining their facilities 


to meet the surplus of orders on their books. 


Equipment orders placed by 


the producers indicate that there will be no slowing up before some time 
in June, at the earliest, and the season of peak production may be con- 


tinued into the early summer. 

Even if demand begins to slacken about 
the first of June, as it frequently does, 
production may be slow in following the 
downward tendency. Experience has 
shown that factory operations are like- 
ly to speed along on their own momen- 
tum for a period while surplus orders 
are being met and surplus materials util- 
ized. Manufacturers are confident, how- 
ever, that there will be no repetition of 
the experience of previous years, when 
capacity production was maintained long 
beyond the time when demand was suffi- 
cient to absorb the output. 

Current shortages are having a favor- 
able reaction on the used car situation. 
Taking the country as a whole, the mar- 
ket for used cars has not been better in 
recent years. Unable to obtain immedi- 
ate deliveries of their favorite new cars, 
customers are buying old ones, and the 
consequence is that stocks are low in 
most sections and prices on a profitable 
basis, with the probable exception of some 
used sedans, which have to face the com- 
petition of the low priced coaches that 
are now being turned out in enormous 
quantities. 





FISK SHOWS GAIN 


NEW YORK, May 12—A report from 
the Fisk Rubber Co. estimates net sales 
for the six months ending April 30, 1925, 
at $29,675,000, an increase of 28 per 
cent over the total of the same period of 
the previous year, which was $23,200,000. 
Operating profits were $2,800,000, after 
reserves for depreciation, but before in- 
terest and Federal taxes. 

Net earnings for the period, after de- 
ducting interest and other charges of 
$525,000 and current Federal taxes of 
$290,000, amount to $1,985,000. In the 
same period last year net earnings were 
$775,000, the increase for the current 
year amounting to approximately 160 per 
cent. The factory production of casings 
and tubes showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 33 1/3 per cent over the corre- 
sponding time of a year ago. Output at 
the present time is 26,000 casings and 
32,000 tubes daily. 





Heavy Car Shipments 
Rushed to England 


Cables Report Large Numbers 
Shipped in Anticipation of 
McKenna Duties 





NEW YORK, May 14—Newspaper 
cables from London report that automo- 
biles are being shipped into Great 
Britain in extremely heavy numbers, in 
anticipation of the McKenna duties of 
334 per cent which will become effective 
on July 1. Some statements are that a 
thousand cars a day are being unloaded 
at various British ports. While the dis- 
patches state inferentially that these ve- 
hicles are American, the probability is 
that they are quite largely made up of 
Continental light cars which so directly 
compete with the bulk of British pro- 
duction. 


“Unprecedented Dumping” 


The dispatches also state that the 
British Cabinet has become alarmed at 
the “unprecedented dumping” of auto- 
mobiles, described as having caused a 
“glut of automobiles at Southampton, 
Liverpool, London and Plymouth,” with 
ears being stored “in all available sheds 
and with acres of cars spread over sub- 
urban fields awaiting storage.” It is 
declared that British business circles ex- 
pect the effective date of the duty to be 
made June 1 rather than July 1, as pro- 
posed, in order to stop the present heavy 
shipments. 

Export managers here were advised 
some days ago that an earlier dating 
might be made effective on the duties or 
that they might be declared retroactive 
to the date in late April when Chancellor 
Churchill announced the reimposition. 
Cable orders in some cases have specified 
delivery dates this month but in others 
British buyers, who have been flooding 
the American market the last ten days, 
say delivery might be made in June. 





Some doubt may be expressed ag ty 
whether such a large quantity of Ameri. 
can cars have actually been received in 
Great Britain up to this time. Normal. 
ly, there are heavy shipments at this 
period of the year and there has not yet 
been time for heavy orders to reach Eng. 
land that were placed after the budget 


. speech. 


British factors have ordered very 
heavily since the Churchill speech. The 
cables and the mails have been filled 
with buying requests, many of them 
from firms which previously had pur. 
chased comparatively small amounts of 
goods from here. The export managers, 
in general, are thoroughly acquainted 
with the sales possibilities in Great 
Britain and unfortunate experiences 
have been suffered by some companies 
in the ill-advised piling up of stocks in 
that market. 

Some doubt therefore may be ex- 
pressed as to the correctness of the 
cable dispatches, particularly regarding 
American cars. 


Ford May Buy 400 


Government Vessels 


DETROIT, May 14—Henry Ford is 
prepared to buy over 400 steel vessels 
from the United States Shipping Board 
if the Government will accept a price 
for the ships no higher than the market 
rate for scrap. This was learned after a 


-conference between the automobile manuv- 


facturer and T. Y. O’Connor, chairman 
of the board. The Ford company would 
install machinery for junking the 
vessels, but would retain a few, and 
recondition them for service. 

The company already has two ships 
in foreign service and a third will be 
ready to sail for Denmark about Aug. 1. 
Mr. Ford has also conferred with three 
representatives of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. He announced 
that the Ford Company is ready to go 
into foreign trade on “a larger scale 
than ever before.” 





NEW MAXWELL DIRECTORS 


DETROIT, May 13—Three new diree- 
tors were elected at the meeting here 
today of the Maxwell and Chrysler com 
panies. They are B. E. Hutchinson, vice 
president and treasurer; W. Ledyard 
Mitchell, vice-president and_ secretary, 
and D. R. McLain. W. P. Chrysler, 
president and chairman of the board, 


declared in a statement that the outlook : 


for business continued to be very bright. 





CUT G. M. DIRECTORS 


NEW YORK, May 14—At the annual 
meeting of the General Motors CorP. 
bylaws were amended reducing the num 
ber of directors from 35 to 31. No ne# 
directors were elected. 
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The word from the factory is that ex- 
tensions are being made as satisfactory 
arrangements are concluded with local 
fnancing companies. The Detroit Ac- 
ceptance Corp., handling Detroit sales on 
the low payment basis, has made the 
plan available to all dealers in munici- 
palities adjacent to the city, thus en- 
larging the scope of the arrangement in 
the region in which it originated. 

Rumors of other extensions, involving 
Portland, Me., and other New England 
points could not be confirmed, but it is 
known that preparations are actively 
under way looking to the establishment 
of the plan in several widely separated 
communities. 


Has Publicity Value 


It is too early to determine just how 
large the proportion of sales to inquiries 
will be on the low payment basis, but the 
plan is regarded as having a publicity 
value entirely aside from the immediate 
results. It brings prospects into the 
dealers’ salesrooms, and some of them, 
in the long run, may develop into cus- 
tomers under the older time sales ar- 
rangements. 

There appears very little likelihood at 
present that other manufacturers of low- 
priced cars will follow Ford’s lead in the 
matter of introducing down payments of 
less than 10 per cent of the cash selling 
price. Most of them have declared their 
opposition to the plan on economic prin- 
tiples,and the majority frankly acknowl- 
edge that they are unwilling to tie up 
the large amount of capital required to 
= the system on any considerable 
scale, 








MACHINE FIRM PURCHASED 


HOLLAND, MICH., May 13— The 
complete line of Garvin tapping ma- 
chines, formerly built by the Garvin 
achine Co., New York, has been pur- 
chased by the Western Machine Tool 
Works, located here. This concern will 
build taper roller bearing equipped tap- 
ping machines, 





NEW REO SEDAN 


DETROIT, May 14—Reo Motor Car 
. 18 now shipping a new sedan, priced 
eet 6. Car conforms to the standard 
oe anniversary sedan model an- 
an early in the year, but carries 

tional equipment and refinements. 


New Financing Tried in Toledo and Pittsburgh— 
Factory States Expansion Will Depend On 
Satisfactory Local Arrangements 


New YorK, May 14—Indications that the Ford Motor Co. is satisfied with 
the manner in which its new finance plan, whereby cars are sold at initial 
payments as low as $12.40, is working out in the early experiments are seen 
in the latest extension of the plan, which takes in Pittsburgh. Detroit was 
the first city, followed closely by Toledo. 





April Records Made 
by Many Factories 


Producers’ Statements Reflect 
Spring Demand—Prospects 
for May Promising 





NEW YORK, May 13—Reports from 
car manufacturers indicate that many 
individual production records were es- 
tablished during April, the month that 
set a new high output mark for the in- 
dustry. 

Shipments of the Flint Motor Co. in- 
creased steadily during the month, the 
total number of models shipped and 
driven away from the factory during the 
last week showing an increase of 100 
per cent over any previous week of the 
year. Two hundred and ten cars were 
released the last day of the month, a 
new high mark for single day shipments. 
It is expected by officials of the concern 
that a new level will be reached during 
May. 


Bus Sales Increase 


The bus department of the Interna- 
tional Motor Co. states that up to May 
1 the sale of Mack buses had increased 
80 per cent over January sales, which 
had been the biggest month in the com- 
pany’s history. It is stated that, judg- 
ing from the flow of orders now being 
received, the total sales of Mack 
buses by June 1 will top the total sales 
made during the entire year 1924. 

Sales and deliveries of Cadillac cars 
have been marked by a continuous up- 
ward trend since the beginning of the 
year and have established new records 
over corresponding periods of the past 
two years. A report from the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. states that deliveries for 
the first week in April were greater than 
for any week since May, 1923. 

April upset all previous marks for the 
Nash Motors Co. E. H. McCarty, general 
sales manager, states that this is the 
eighth consecutive month that Nash sales 
and production have eclipsed the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. It 
is believed that May will wrest produc- 
tion and sales honors from April. 

Sales of Marmon cars in April showed 
an increase of 91 per cent over the cor- 

(Continued on page 884) 
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Extending Ford Purchase Plan 





G. M. OFFICIALS MAKE 
TRIP THROUGH SOUTH 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 12— 
Business conditions affecting the 
automobile industry’s output are 
being studied at first hand by AIl- 
fred P. Sloan, president of General 
Motors Corp., who conferred here 
today with seven local organiza- 
tions handling products of his com- 
pany. Accompanied by Vice-presi- 
dents C. S. Mott, J. L. Pratt and 
Donald Brown and Vice-president 
J. J. Shumann of General Motors 
Acceptance Corp., he left in his 
special car tonight for Savannah, 
later going to Jacksonville, then 
swinging into the Southwest. 











Shipments of Tires 
and Tubes Increase 


NEW YORK, May 13—The increase 
of factory shipments of tires and tubes 
this spring is shown in a recent bulletin 
issued by the Rubber Association of 
America, the figures representing the 
totals of 75 per cent of the industry. 
Shipments of high pressure pneumatic 
casings increased from 1,458,136 in 
February to 1,708,352 in March, produc- 
tion for the same periods climbing from 
1,996,488 to 2,000,939. In March, 1924, 
2,027,844 casings were made and 1,822,- 
292 shipped. 

Shipments of high pressure inner 
tubes increased from 2,989,606 in Feb- 
ruary to 3,120,624 in March, production 
declining from 3,977,721 in February to 
3,895,688 in March. In the correspond- 
ing period a year ago 3,412,372 tubes 
were shipped. The tube inventory ad- 
vanced in March to 9,540,993. Shipments 
of balloon casings, which for the last 
year have shown a steady advance, to- 
taled 1,168,277 in March, while ship- 
ments of balloon inner tubes, also on the 
increase, were 1,162,910. 

Production of solid and cushion tires 
was 53,058 in February and 56,751 in 
March, shipments increasing from 55,646 
in February to 69,833 in March. This 
last figure represents an increase over 
March, 1924, when 61,482 were shipped. 


MOON REPORTS QUARTER 


NEW YORK, May 14—Net sales of 
the Moon Motor Car Co. for the first 
quarter were $2,156,090, against $2,607,- 
889 in the same period last year. In- 
come after depreciation and _ taxes 
amounted to $180,590, against $202,368 
the previous year. The earnings were 
equal to $1 a share on the 180,000 shares 
of no par stock outstanding, as compared 
with $1.12 a share in the first quarter 
of 1924. 
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American Auto Trim 


Sold to Briggs Co. 


Makes Purchase to Increase Fa- 
cilities for Closed Body 
Building 


DETROIT, May 13—Sale of the main 
plant of the American Auto Trimming 
Co. to Briggs Manufacturing Co. for a 
price reported as between $1,250,000 and 
$1,500,000 was made here today, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Benjamin 
Gotfredson, president of the American 
Auto Trimming Co. 

The sale is one of the most important 
transactions the industry has witnessed 
in recent years, especially as affecting 
the body building section. Through the 
purchase the Briggs company obtains 
one of the largest body building plants 
in the city. Negotiations for the sale 
have been under way for some days. The 
Briggs company was led to acquire the 
property because of its operations, made 
necessary by increasing demand for 
closed bodies from Hudson and Ford, for 
whom it has long been manufacturing, 
and from Packard, with whom it closed 
a contract for closed bodies recently. 

American Auto Trimming Co. will 
transfer its operations to its Wayne 
plant, built originally by Harroun, which 
was bought last year, and will also use 
the body plant of Kelsey Wheel Co. until 
it has completed its Wayne facilities. In 
addition to its body trimming and paint- 
ing work, princpally on open model cars, 
the Amercan Auto Trimming Co. is also 
entering the closed body building field, 
already building bodies at the Wayne 
plant for several companies in the in- 
dustry. 





Reflects Open Car Decline 


The sale of this main auto trim plant 
marks more definitely than any event in 
recent years the decline of the open car 
and the ascendancy of the closed car in 
the automotive industry. For years the 
American Auto Trimming plant was the 
most important in the industry in uphol- 
stering, finishing and painting of open 
cars. From it several companies of a 
similar nature have sprung. With the 
growing popularity of closed cars, and 
also with many car companies taking 
over the work of upholstering and fin- 
ishing their own open output, the amount 
of work available for body finishing 
plants was greatly reduced. Passing 
from the former plant, the American 
Auto Trimming company will concentrate 
on closed body building, though also con- 
tinuing to handle trimming and finish- 
ing work for other body companies and 
car companies. It has immense facili- 
ties at the Wayne plant for large pro- 
duction. 

The plant now obtained will be used 
by the Briggs company for building 
Packard bodies exclusively, it is under- 
stood. The plant is within short hauling 
distance of the Packard plant. This pur- 


chase by the Briggs company follows 
within two years the purchase of the 
Michigan Stamping Co. and within four 
years the purchase of the former Harper 
plant of Everitt Brothers Co. 

Briggs Manufacturing Co. reports for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1925, net in- 
come of $2,388,816, after depreciation, 
Federal taxes and other charges, equiva- 
lent to $1.19 a share earned on 1,999,688 
no par shares of stock. 





GAS-ELECTRIC CAR TO 
BE MADE IN TOLEDO 


TOLEDO, May 12—Frazer Elec- 
tric Transmission Corp. has been 
formed here for the purpose of 
manufacturing a gas-electric tour- 
ing car, designed by E. M. Grazer, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Members of the 
legal firm of Brown, Hahn & 
Sanger, here, and A. L. Garford, 
Elyria, truck manufacturer, are in- 
terested in the company. 

Walter F. Brown is now driv- 
ing one of the cars, which is a 
Willys-Knight with starter, fly- 
wheel, transmission and gearshift 
removed. Special electric units 
were designed and built here by 
the Electric Autolite Co. It is said 
that the car has shown a relatively 
low gasoline consumption. John 
N. Willys has looked it over and 
taken considerable interest in its 
development. 











Bus Merger Includes 


725 Miles of Lines 


SYRACUSE, May 12—The biggest bus 
merger in the history of New York State 
has been completed with the formation 
of the Colonial Motor Coach Corp. of 
Watertown, capitalized for $1,000,000. 
The new company has taken over 725 
miles of operating passenger and express 
lines, 18 different routes being in the 
amalgamation. 

Central headquarters will be at Water- 
town, where a big plant has been leased 
for depot, garage and repairshop. Lines 
taken over by the company extend from 
as far south as the Pennsylvania line and 
North to the Canadian border, bounded 
on the east by Schenectady and west by 
this city. There are 98 buses taken 
over. The newer machines will be kept 
in service, but the older ones will be 
converted into snow plows. The com- 
pany is to place an order immediately 
for 15 new 30-passenger machines. 

A. Raymond Cornwall of Watertown, 
secretary of the New York State Bus 
Owners Association, is secretary of the 
new corporation, which has Bertrand 
Snell of Potsdam, F. H. Lehr of Malone 
and M. S. Wilder and R. J. Buck of 
Watertown as directors. H. B. Weaver, 
founder of the Chicago Coach Co., is gen- 
eral manager, with W. P. Sherwood as 
traffic superintendent and Matthew Wil- 
son, assistant general superintendent. 
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King Made President 
of Falls Rubber (Co, 


Additional Stock Authorized— 
Concern Undergoes Partial 
Reorganization 


AKRON, May 12—J. O. King of 
Cleveland is the new president of the 
Falls Rubber Co., which has just under. 
gone a partial reorganization. He gy. 
ceeds M. J. O’Donnell, who has resigned 


_after being head of the company for 


11 years. Mr. O’Donnell will retire 
from active business, he states, but will 
continue as vice-president. Mr. King 
was formerly identified with the Ajax 
Tool Co. of Cincinnati, and has been a 
large stockholder of the Falls company 
for ten years. G. D. Kratz has been 
named vice-president, and W. S. Camp. 
bell general sales manager. O. C. Nel- 
son continues as secretary and W. P, 
Cline, treasurer. 

Stockholders at a special meeting ap- 
proved the action of directors in elect- 
ing the above officers and also author- 
ized the issuing of $300,000 additional 
common _ stock. Arrangements have 
been made to sell 12,000 shares of stock 
at $25 a share. The funds will be used 
for expansion of the company’s business, 
including the purchase of new tire build- 
ing machinery and other equipment. 

The Falls company was organized 18 
years ago by a group of Cleveland busi- 
ness men, and is one of the oldest rubber 
concerns in Akron. Sales of the com- 
pany last year amounted to $3,000,000, 
an increase of 54 per cent over last year. 
Present output is 1400 automobile tires 
and 8500 inner tubes a day. This is to 
be increased when the new equipment 
is obtained. 





CAPITAL STOCK INCREASED 


SYRACUSE, May 13—The capital 
stock of Smith Wheel, Inc., manufacturer 
of hollow metal wheels for automobiles, 
has been increased from $3,500,000 to 
$5,000,000. The increase in capital stock 
is to take care of the rapidly expanding 
business of the company, which is now 
operating at full capacity, employing 
more than 400 men in its local factory. 

Of the old stock of $3,500,000, the en- 
tire amount is outstanding. Shares of 
the increased capitalization will be 1s- 
sued from time to time as the require- 
ments of the industry demand. At this 
time no enlargement of the plant is con- 
templated. 





ATLANTA FORD GAINS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 11—Ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by of- 
ficials of the Atlanta branch of the Ford 
Motor Co., an increase in the manufac- 
turing facilities of the Ford branch at 
Jacksonville is contemplated in the near 
future, capacity of the assembly plant 
to be approximately doubled. Present 
capacity is 100 cars daily. 
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(rude Rubber Prices 
Leap to New Levels 


Sudden “Squeeze” to 60 Cents 
May Be Reflected in Tire 


Increases 


AKRON, May 13—Many tire manu- 
facturers, especially the smaller con- 
cerns, are facing a serious problem as 
a result of the sudden and sensational 
rise in the crude rubber market in the 
last few days. 

Touching a new high record above 60 
cents a pound last week, rubber is now 
considerably higher than the peak of 
45 cents a pound registered five years 
ago. The market in the last few days 
has been one of the wildest and most 
excited ever experienced, according to 
brokers here. The predicted “squeeze” 
in the rubber market during May, due 
to the statistical position, surprised tire 
manufacturers by the extent of the rise 
in so short a period. 

It is reported that only 11,000 tons 
of crude rubber are available in the 
London market during May, and there 
has been a reduction of 2000 tons in 
the supply this week. Some observers 
are of the opinion that the “squeeze” 
may continue during the remainder of 
the year, while others are hopeful that 
more rubber will be available before 
May contracts are closed. 


Makers Warned About Future 


“This is the most serious thing with 
which the industry has had to contend 
for some time,” one broker said. There 
was an interruption of tapping and 
gathering activities on the rubber plan- 
tations in March, as the result of heavy 
rainfall in January and February, it 
is pointed out. The bulge in the market 
followed heavy buying by manufacturers 
and hurried covering operations by those 
short of the market. 

Consumption of rubber in the first 
quarter of 1925 was 97,000 tons, the 
largest on record. At this rate, the 
amount of rubber consumed for the year 
would be 400,000 tons, compared with 
315,000 in the preceding year. Al- 
though most of the large manufacturers 
have sufficient stocks of crude rubber 
on hand for current operations, they 
are worried about their June, July, and 
August requirements. Many of the 
smaller companies which are forced to 
buy spot rubber at prevailing high prices 
will find their profits seriously im- 
paired. 

Another increase in tire prices is re- 
garded as almost a certainty in view 
of these developments. The recent price 
readjustment on an average of 10 per 
cent was based on crude rubber costing 
between 40 and 45 cents a pound, where- 
as it is now nearly 10 cents higher. 
The present cost of crude rubber is 
nearly 200 per cent higher than the 20 
cent level prevailing last summer. 
pnarvey S. Firestone, president of the 

lrestone Tire & Rubber Co., recently 





predicted that the Stevenson rubber 
restriction act would cost automobile 
owners this year from $100,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. Under this act, he charges, 
the British government is curtailing 
production on the plantations to main- 
tain high prices. 

Experiments in crude rubber growing 
in this country and in territory outside 
foreign control are being conducted by 
Mr. Firestone, Henry Ford and Thomas 
A. Edison as a means of breaking the 
British monopoly. 





Dunlop to Open New 
Tire Casing Plant 


BUFFALO, May 138—Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Co. of America will put in op- 
eration on or about June 15 a new op- 
erating unit at the River Road plant, 
which will step up its tire production at 
least 4000 tires daily over what the plant 
is producing at the present time. The 
present equipment is for 6000 casings 
daily. 

This is an entirely new operating unit, 
562 feet long and 120 feet wide, which 
has never before been used. Workmen 
are at present rushing completion of the 
interior in preparation for putting it in 
production. At the same time the inte- 
rior of the tube shop is being rearranged 
so that by June 15 the production of 
tubes may also be increased by 4000 
daily. Orders have gone out to the Utica 
Spinning Mill, the Dunlop subsidiary, 
whereby that unit will go into day and 
night service at once in anticipation of 
the increased demand for cotton materials 
in the added unit. 

The new unit is a complete tire shop 
in itself, not dependent on any other 
part of the plant for production. Its 
service will include vulcanizing and all 
phases of the tire assembly. 





Merge Master Truck 
and Jackson Engine 


CHICAGO, May 12—The Master Mo- 
tor Manufacturing Co., Chicago, maker 
of Master trucks, has merged with the 
Petroleum Motors Corp. of Rockford, 
Ill., builder of the Jackson oil engine. 

A new line of models has been intro- 
duced with the Jackson oil engine, being 
the standard equipment on 2%, 3, 3%, 
4 and 5-ton models. Buda engines will 
be used on the 1, 1% and 2-ton models. 
The engine will be manufactured at 
Rockford with the general office and 
factory of the truck company still being 
located in Chicago. 

T. G. Jackson has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of trucks. 





FORD MAKES PADDING 


FORD CITY, ONT., May 11—Through 
the installation of a Garnett machine, 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., is now 
reducing all wool and cotton remnants 
from its upholstery department into ma- 
terial for padding. The material leaves 
the machine in a rope form of uniform 
thickness, is cut into short lengths and 
sewed into the padding. 
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Navy Requests Bids 
on New Type Planes 


Equipment Intended for Carriers 
—Estimates Received for 
Packard Engine Craft 


WASHINGTON, May 13—Several 
automobile manufacturers and airplane 
makers have been invited by the Navy 
Department to submit bids on a new 
type of airplane with which the Depart- 
ment proposes to equip its two airplane 
carriers, the U. S. S. Saratoga and the 
U. S. S. Lexington, it has been an- 
nounced here. 

Bids have already been received for 
the construction of a single engine plane 
to be built around the Packard “2500” 
engine. The details are being carefully 
guarded, however, and the Department 
has announced that the bidders will not 
be announced. These bids are to be 
followed by requests for bids for the 
construction of a twin-engine plane to be 
built around the Wright Cycle Air- 
Cooled Engine, recently developed and 
tested at Paterson, N. J. 

The Department has announced that 
not until the type of plane and engine 
is selected for the airplane carriers and 
proven practical will the contracts be 
let for them. Congress, at the last 
session, appropriated $3,000,000 for 
for planes for the two ships. 





Creditors to Receive 
Premier Cab Stock 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 12—Judge Linn 
D. Hay of the Superior Court of this city 
has allowed a total of $45,000 for re- 
ceiver’s fees and for the attorneys rep- 
resenting the receivership of the Pre- 
mier Motor Co. The Fletcher Savings 
and Trust Co. has acted as receiver for 
about three years. 

It was announced at the same time 
that about 300 creditors will receive stock 
in the Premier Motors, Inc., the reorgan- 
ized concern, which has been operating 
in the old Premier plant and engaged 
in the manufacture of Premier taxicabs. 
At the same time it was announced that 
Albert Ward, United States District At- 
torney, had filed an appeal to the Indiana 
Supreme Court against a decision of 
Judge Hay of a month ago, when he 
set aside, in favor of the motor con- 
cern, a claim of $361,000 filed by the 
Federal government against the old Pre- 
mier company on contracts for the mak- 
ing of trucks during the war. 


EVANSVILLE WHEEL CHANGES 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 13—Evans- 
ville Steering Wheel Manufacturing Co., 
maker of wheels, rims and aluminum 
spiders in this city, has undergone a re- 
organization and will be reincorporated 
under the name of Quality Manufactur- 
ing Co. 
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Ford Sued in South 
for Naming Prices 


Revenue Agent in Mississippi 
Starts Action for $12,000,000 


on Anti-Trust Premise 


JACKSON, MISS., May 11. — The 
largest suit of its kind, whether for 
back taxes or for damages, ever filed 
anywhere in the South, is pending in the 
Chancery Court of this county, filed by 
State Revenue Agent W. J. Miller 
against the Ford Motor Co., in which 
the revenue agent claims an aggregate 
of $12,000,000 on allegations of viola- 
tion of the Mississippi State anti-trust 
laws and conspiracy to violate the State 
anti-trust laws. 

The amount asked, $12,000,000, is 
reached by figuring 300 Ford agents in 
Mississippi, with $25 fines against each 
agent for each day since Jan. 1, 
1919. Today the Governor of the State, 
Henry L. Whitfield, issued a statement 
in which he deplored this latest action 
of State tax collection agents as once 
more putting the State in an attitude of 
antagonism against foreign capital, and 
the State revenue agent responded with 
a statement that he is merely doing his 
duty, as he has sworn to do, that the law 
was violated by the defendant Ford 
company. 

Mr. Miller declared that he is willing 
to refrain from bringing other suits of 
such nature until the courts have passed 
on the present suit, and he declared also 
he will go before the next legislature and 
ask that the State anti-trust laws be re- 
scinded or amended. Tonight a monster 
mass meeting of prominent men and 
women from several counties was held 
here and resolutions were adopted urg- 
ing that the suit be withdrawn and that 
steps be taken to abolish the office of 
State revenue agent. 

The petition filed declares the State 
anti-trust laws were violated by the na- 
ture of the contract between the Ford 
Motor company and its agents, in that 
the contract specified the price at which 
Ford cars shall be sold by these agents 
and distributors, all the said contracts 
being uniform, and this constituting the 
conspiracy, according to the allegations. 
There is nothing in the lengthy petition 
relative to the allowance to be made or 
the prices to be asked for used cars, the 
petition dealing only with the sale of 
new Ford cars and products by Ford 
agents. 


Claims Contracts Obsolete 


DETROIT, May 11.—Information re- 
ceived at Ford Motor Co. offices here on 
the suit brought in Mississippi for al- 
leged violation of the anti-trust laws of 
that State indicates that the suit may be 
predicated upon a form of dealer con- 
tract in operation in 1919 which has 
since been changed. Legal representa- 
tives of the company are now in Mis- 
sissippi investigating the premises up- 
on which the suit is brought. 








Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co., second largest bank in 
America. 


NEW YORK, May 13—Tendencies 
in domestic trade and industry are 
highly irregular. In manufacturing 
activity the general trend is mod- 
erately downward, while commodity 
prices are firmer than in_ recent 
weeks. Crop reports are generally 
favorable, although the winter wheat 
crop is small. Stock quotations dis- 
— considerable strength last 
week, 





Prices of crude rubber scored a 
sharp advance last week, and on 
Monday of this week stood at the 
highest level since 1919. 





The official forecast of the winter 
wheat crop based on condition May 
1 estimates a total yield of 444,833,000 
bushels, the smallest figure since 
201i, The April estimate was 
474,255,000 bushels and last year’s 
crop was 590,037,000 bushels. 





Production of iron and steel de- 
clined sharply last month. The av- 
erage daily output of pig iron was 
108,632 tons, as compared with 
114,975 in March and 107,781 in April 
last year; while the estimated daily 
average for steel ingots. was 137,982 
tons, comparing with 161,482 in the 
preceding month and 128,787 a year 
earlier. Unfilled orders reported by 
the United States Steel Corporation 
declined during the month from 
4,863,564 to 4,446,568 tons. 





Car loadings in the week ended 
May 2 reached the highest figure of 
the year to date, numbering 961,711, 
and exceeding by 22,486 the total for 
the preceding week and by 68,161 
the corresponding figure a year ago. 
Both gross and net operating in- 
comes of Class 1 railroads in March 
were lower than a year earlier. For 
the first quarter, net income repre- 
sented an annual return on property 
investment of 4.48 per cent, com- 
paring with 4.61 per cent a year ago. 





Another large increase in crude oil 
production in the week ended May 2 
carried the average daily output up 
to 2,182,850 barrels, as against 
2,156,450 barrels in the preceding 
week and 1,949,050 a year earlier. 





Building contracts awarded last 
month in thirty-six states, according 
to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, set 
a new high record with a total of 
$546,970,700, which is 14 per cent 
above the figure for March and 13 
per cent above that for April, 1924. 





Bank debits to individual accounts 
reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board for the week ended May 6 
were the largest ever recorded, ag- 
gregating $13,455,000,000, and exceed- 
ing the total for the preceding week 
by 29.3 per cent and last year’s 
corresponding figure by 28.3 per cent. 





Fisher’s index of wholesale com- 
modity prices advanced last week for 
the first time in five weeks, stand- 
ing at 156.2 and comparing with 154.1 
a week earlier and 155.7 two weeks 
earlier. Bradstreet’s index declined 
2.7 per cent in April. 





Discounts by Federal Reserve 
banks increased $10,600,000 during the 
week ended May 6, with a decline 
of $7,600,000 in bills secured by Gov- 
ernment obligations more than offset 
by a gain of $18,200,000 in ‘other 
bills discounted.’’ Open market pur- 
chases increased $11,600,000, holdings 
of Government securities $26,700,000, 
and total deposits $45,000,000, while 
the circulation of Federal Reserve 
notes decreased $900,000 and total re- 
serves $5,900,000. The reserve ratio 
declined from 77.3 to 76.3 per cent. 
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Proceed with Plans 
for Aviation Meet 


Ask Cooperation of Cities jp 
Staging Country’s First 
Airplane Tour 





NEW YORK, May 138—More than 
fifty airplanes probably will be entered 
in America’s first intercity airplane tour 
this summer if the cities having landing 
fields cooperate as expected in the plans 
that are being prepared. This number is 
the average of estimates made by the 
aviators themselves who will enter ma- 
chines and who have responded to the 
proposal to organize the event, which 
was indorsed recently by the Board of 
Governors of the National Aeronautic 
Association at a meeting in St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

William B. Mayo of Detroit, in a con- 
ference with Carl B. Fritsche, chairman 
of the contest committee of the Associ- 
ation, which will prepare the rules for 
the contest, voiced the evident sentiment 
of the airplane interests when he said, 
“Let us make it the best commercial 
meet in history.” 

The Society of Automotive Engineers, 
which has been encouraging the pro- 
motion of the tour, has received more 
than fifty responses from commercial 
aviation companies and individual owner- 
pilots, who have offered many interest- 
ing and valuable suggestions for the 
conduct of this event. Among these are 
some of the largest operators in the 
country. 

Plans already formulated contemplate 
an “on to Detroit” event for competitors 
from all over the country, to end in 
Detroit on Sept. 5, with cash prizes to 
all entrants who fly from a distance of 
175 miles or more, and the starting of 
the intercity tour on Labor Day, Sept. 7. 
The cities now listed in the preliminary 
way to be included in the tour are Fort 
Wayne, Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Dayton, Columbus and Cleveland, with 
the start and finish at Ford Airport, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


URGES TAX ELIMINATION 


WASHINGTON, May 13—Represen- 
tative Bachrach of New Jersey advocated 
today to President Coolidge a maximum 
surtax rate of 20 per cent and the elimi- 
nation of most of the miscellaneous ex- 
cise taxes, such as those on automobiles 
and accessories, motor boats, jewelry and 
club dues. Representative Bachrach 
ranks fourth on the majority side of the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
tax reduction. 





GRAHAM REDUCES PRICES 


DETROIT, May 13—Announcement 
has been made by Graham Brothers of 
a reduction in the prices of the 1 ton 
and 1% ton chassis. The price of the 
former has been cut from $1,175 to 
$1,095 and the 1% ton chassis has been 
reduced from $1,375 to $1,280. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








Franklin Appointments 


Appointments of L. R. Hodge as fac- 
tory service manager and L. B. Benham 
as assistant sales manager have been 
announced by the Franklin Automobile 
Co, Mr. Hodge has been connected with 
Franklin for 17 years. Aside from rep- 
resenting the company in a service ca- 
pacity in the southwestern States he has 
acted as service manager for the Kansas 
City and Cleveland dealerships. For the 
past two years he has been technical 
service advisor at the factory. 

Mr. Benham, who joined Franklin in 
1919 as an engineer, has acted as service 
representative on the road, and for ts 
past two years has supervised the fac- 
tory’s service correspondence. 


Meachem with Greasalt 


T. G. Meachem has purchased an in- 
terest in the Greasalt Products Corp., 
New York, and has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales. Paul Cas- 
sidy is president of the concern. J. D. 
Kennedy, a former associate of Mr. 
Meachem, has been appointed manager 
of the branch in Syracuse. Mr. Meachem, 
having disposed of his interests in the 
Meachem Gear Corp., is devoting all his 
time to the Greasalt company, which 
manufactures cleaning materials, such 
as floor, wall and window cleaners, metal 
cleaners and composition soap. 


Changes in Durant Sales Force 


H. H. Shelton, formerly assistant to 
Colin Campbell, vice-president of Durant 
Motors, as special representative out of 
New York, has been appointed zone 
sales manager with a territory including 
Missouri, Illinois and part of Kentucky. 
G. C. Hamilton, who has been branch 
manager in St. Louis, has been named 
assistant in this district. E. K. Jeans, 
who has been retail sales manager in St. 
Louis, is now manager of the branch 
and E, A. Thomure is retail sales man- 
ager. 


Slocum Elected President 


C. W. Slocum was elected president 
of the Beckwith-Chandler Co., varnish 
and lacquer maker, at a recent meet- 
Ing of the board of directors, He suc- 
ceeds C. B. Beckwith, who died last Jan- 
vary. Mr. Slocum has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany since 1920. Previous to that time 
€ was assistant treasurer. At the 
same meeting J. J. Robinson was elected 
to the board of directors and to the 
office of assistant secretary. 


Reeves and Brisbane on Program 


_Alfred Reeves, general manager of the 
‘ational Automobile Chamber of Com- 


me and Arthur Brisbane, editor and 


icist, will be the speakers at the 


banquet of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation in New York May 20. Mr. 
Reeves’ topic will be “Under and Over 
the Wheels,” showing the combined im- 
portance of combined efforts by the in- 
dustry that supplies the road bed and the 
one that furnishes the rolling stock. 


New Velie Managers 


C. W. Hadden, general sales manager 
of the Velie Motors Corp., has announced 
the following district manager appoint- 
ments: R. A. Spillane, New York; R. A. 
McKee, Philadelphia; C. H. Turner, 
Pittsburgh; G. C. Morgan, Chicago; J. A. 
Helbert, Minneapolis; A. J. Kinnear, 
Moline; C. D. Webster, St. Louis; G. E. 
Anderson, San Francisco. L. F. Murphy, 
assistant sales manager will have charge 
of export and Canadian business. 


Schulte Returns to Detroit 


J. A. Schulte, Cadillac distributor with 
H. M. Kinnee in Buffalo since 1920, is 
returning to Detroit as general manager 
of the Cadillac Detroit branch at the re- 
quest of the Cadillac Motor Car Co. He 
entered the motor car field as an asso- 
ciate of W. E. Metzger when Cadillac 
was passing from production of one- 
cylinder cars into the four-cylinder field. 
He was manager in 1908 of the first 
Cadillac branch in Detroit. 


John with Campbell-Ewald 


H. T. Ewald, president of Campbell- 
Ewald, announces the appointment of 
W. A. P. John to the Detroit staff of the 
company. Mr. John was until recently 
vice-president of the Dunlap-Ward Ad- 
vertising Co., Cleveland. His advertis- 
ing activities have been closely identified 
with the automotive industry. He wrote 
at one time a series of biographical 
sketches of the leading figures in the 
field. 


Friedeberg Heads Reliable Trucks 


Theodore Friedeberg, who recently 
purchased the Reliable Motor Truck Co., 
Chicago, has been elected president and 
treasurer of the new concern, Reliable 
Trucks, Inc. Other officers are Fred 
Bernstein, vice-president; A. O. Hoyt, 
secretary, and A. L. Bernstein, assistant 
secretary. A charter granted the new 
firm gave the capital stock as $100,000. 


Stannard Opens Detroit Office 


J. H. Stannard, sales manager for the 
past eight years of the Baker-Mathews 
Lumber Co., Memphis, has gone to De- 
troit to open a branch office. This 
branch will be devoted to servicing the 
automotive industry. A. B. Baker rep- 
resents the concern in Chicago, D. H. 
Heller in the east and L. R. Malone in 
North Carolina. 


MacGregor New Sales Head 


B. N. MacGregor, who has been in the 
sales department of the Packard Electric 
Co. for the past five years, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the cable divi- 
sion, succeeding W. F. Parker who was 
recently made general manager of the 
transformer division in addition to his 
duties as general sales manager. 


Parsons on Hydraulic Staff 


B. G. Parsons, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the Dayton Wire Wheel Co. and 
more recently connected with the Bendix- 
Perrot Brake Corp., is now in the de- 
velopment department of the Hydraulic 
Brake Co., builder of the Lockheed four- 
wheel brake systems. 


Berg Opens New York Office 


Jo Berge has opened a consulting en- 
gineering office in New York and will 
specialize in manufacturing problems, 
patents, design and production. He was 
formerly connected with the Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Corp. and the AC 
Spark Plug Co. 


Gillum Signs with Moon 


R. E. Gillum, until recently with the 
Flint Motor Co. as district represent- 
ative, has been appointed special factory 
representative of the Moon Motor Car 
Co. Previous to his Flint connection he 
was with Chevrolet for four years. 


Gilchriese Joins Oakland 


W. F. Gilchriese has been appointed 
field representative for Oakland Motor 
Car Co. in the Pontiac or factory dis- 
trict. For the past two years he has 
been connected with the Graham Broth- 
ers division of Dodge Brothers. 


Dohrendorf Now Buyer 


Following the resignation of J. G. 
McCauley, A. H. Dohrendorf has been 
named purchasing agent in the automo- 
tive division of the Beck-Corbitt Co., St. 
Louis. 


Boatright Goes to St. Louis 


H. H. Boatright, former branch man- 
ager of the Timken Roller Bearing Sales 
and Service Co., Indianapolis, has been 
transferred to the St. Louis office. 


Henes Has Western Post 


L. G. Henes has been named repre- 
sentative in California, Arizona and Ne- 
vada for the Fellows Gear Shaper Co. 
of Springfield, Vt. 


Sawyer Promoted 


H. S. Sawyer has been promoted to the 
position of works manager of the Wico 
Electric Co. 
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Car Makers Dominate 
Entire Steel Market 


Prices on Even Keel—Demand 
Well Distributed, Embracing 
All Descriptions 





NEW YORK, May 13—Automotive 
buying dominates the steel market, the 
demand embracing all descriptions of 
semi-finished and finished steel products 
that enter into motor car construction, 
from alloy steel bars and body sheets 
down to bolts and nuts. Tonnages in- 
volved range from single car lots to 
several hundred tons, and quite fre- 
quently purchasing agents double by 
wire previously placed commitments and 
specifications. 

Prices ride on an even keel, buyers, 
as a rule not striving to depress them, 
but quite often seeking and securing 
acceptance of uninviting specifications, 
from a mill point of view, at going base 
levels. Demand is well distributed over 
all producing territories, the leading 
low-priced passenger motor car manu- 
facturer figuring impressively as a sheet 
buyer from Kentucky and southern Ohio 
mills. Some very pleasing orders for 
narrow, hot-rolled strips on a 2.40c., 
Pittsburgh basis, have been placed by 
automotive consumers. This holds also 
true of cold-finished screw stock and 
shafting for which mills continue to 
name 2.70c., Pittsburgh, although most 
of the shipments now going to motor 
car builders carry somewhat lower con- 
tract prices. 


Hot Rolled Under Fire 


The price of the hot-rolled raw ma- 
terial continues under fire, mill sales 
managers protesting loudly that the 
price is 2.10c., Pittsburgh, while pur- 
chasing agents are just as emphatic in 
their declarations that they encounter 
no difficulty in getting all the steel bars 
they want, at 2c., Pittsburgh. It is a 
fact, however, that some of the mills 
are turning down business offered to 
them on the 2c. basis, preferring to 
let it go to others. 

The chief steel producing interest’s 
unfilled tonnage statement, published on 
Saturday noon, showing a decline in the 
backlog of 416,996 tons, simply empha- 
sizes a condition frequently pointed out 
in the last few weeks, viz., that the steel 
industry, as a whole, is today back 
where it was previous to last Novem- 
ber’s post-election rise in orders and 
asking prices. The latter never were 
ratified by consumers, and existed largely 
on paper. The industry, as a whole, is 
today operating at 70 per cent of its 
capacity, and this is made possible solely 
by reason of the automotive demand 
which comes at a time when other con- 
suming industries have virtually turned 
their back on the steel market. 


Pig Iron 


Automotive melt of iron is broaden- 
ing, and there has been somewhat more 


buying by foundries. In fact, it looks 
as though a modest buying movement 
was crystallizing all around, price ad- 
vances, however, not being likely to 
eventuate before blast furnaces have 
been able to liquidate considerable of 
their piled pigs. 


Aluminum 


The virgin aluminum market is de- 
void of new development, the stationary 
character of prices being to a large ex- 
tent due to the backwardness of re- 
covery in copper with which metal 
aluminum competes in the electrical 
field. Secondary aluminum is strong and 
in good demand from parts makers. 


Copper 


While Waterbury mills have a fair 
quota of orders for automotive brasses, 
the copper market rules very quiet and 
featureless. 

Tin 

Consumers are virtually. out of the 

market which is of a halting character. 


Lead 


This metal is steadily regaining 
strength, and storage battery makers 
are buying quite liberally. 


Zinc 
Quiet, but somewhat firmer. 


Templar Motor Sold 


to M. F. Bramley 


CLEVELAND, May 13—The plant and 
real estate of the Templar Motor Co. 
has been sold at sheriff’s sale here for 
$400,000. M. F. Bramley, former presi- 
dent of the company, was the purchaser. 

The sale was made under foreclosure 
proceedings that were brought to satisfy 
a mortgage in the sum of $350,000 held 
by a local bank. The mortgage secured 
a bond issue of like amount against the 
real estate owned by the company. The 
building that was built during the war 
will be converted into a power unit, and 
power sold to small manufacturing con- 
cerns that will come into the building. 

The’Templar Motor Co. was organized 
near the close of the World War, and 
about $7,000,000 in stock was sold. It 
was taken from producing automobiles 
shortly after it was organized, and put 
to producing war munitions. 





NEW RADIATOR SHELLS 


DETROIT, May 11—Nickeled radi- 
ator shells and headlamp doors now are 
being distributed by the Ford Motor 
Co. through its dealer organization. 

All Ford closed models now are 
equipped with a combined priming and 
carbureter adjusting rod at no extra 
cost. Formerly it was necessary to prime 
from the instrument board and adjust 
the carbureter from the dash beneath. 
Both operations may now be performed 
from the same accessory on the instru- 
ment board. 


Cooper Takes Honors 
in Charlotte Race 


Hartz Finishes Second, Milton 
Third—Winner Averages 
121.6 Miles Per Hour 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 11—Driving 
a spectacular race after overtaking 
Tommy Milton on the 157th lap, Earl 
Cooper, in a Miller Special, today won 
the 250-mile Confederate Memoria] Day 
speed classic at the Charlotte Speedway, 

His announced time was 2 hr. 2 min. 
55 sec., the average speed being 1215 
miles per hour. Harry Hartz, in a Miller 
Special, was second; Milton, also driving 
a Miller Special, was third. Thirteen 
drivers entered and seven finished, 

Milton gained the lead soon after the 
start. The struggle was for second place 
during more than 100 laps, with Cooper, 
Duray, with a Miller Special, and Hartz 
fighting it out, while Milton held a lead 
which he had increased to almost two 
laps. The average for the first 90 miles 
was 124 miles per hour. On the 116th 
lap Hartz gained second place, passing 
Cooper. On his 150th trip around the 
mile and a quarter bowl, Cooper passed 
Milton, having reduced his lead to one 
lap, and the leader’s motor was going 
badly. Seven more laps and Cooper 
gained the lead, and Hartz went into 
second place on the 159th lap. “Reg” 
Johnson overturned on his 64th turn, 
breaking his right collar bone. 





Swift Elected Head 
of Body Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., May 13— 
James M. Swift of Boston and Fall River, 
former Attorney General of Massachu- 
setts and interested in motor bus enter- 
prises of late, was elected president of 
the Smith-Springfield Body Corp. at a 
directors meeting at the plant in West 
Springfield, May 11. Hinsdale Smith, 
former president, was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering, and Ralph 
M. Sparks of Boston, vice-president in 
charge of sales. Frank M. Livingstone 
of this city was elected treasurer. 

The directors meeting was followed by 
a meeting of the stockholders, at which 
seven new members were chosen to the 
board. They include Charles L. Burrill, 
former State Treasurer of Massachu- 
setts; George B. Caldwell and L. L. Ho- 
mer of New York, Arthur P. Smith of 
Granby, Mass.; E. L. Bennett of Boston, 
Mr. Swift and Mr. Sparks, N. P. Avery 
of Holyoke, C. S. Dame, Hinsdale Smith 
and Mr. Livingstone were re-elected di- 
rectors. 

Changes are said to have been made 
with a view to reviving production oP 
erations, which have been at a low ebb. 
Mr. Livingstone said after the meeting 
that additional capital was assured, and 
production of bus bodies will be under 
way soon. 
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Grand Prix Permits 
American Entries 


Single Seater Cars in Italian Race 
Must Have Equivalent 
Cross Section 


—— 


PARIS, May 5—American single 
seater cars will be allowed to compete 
in the Italian Grand Prix race at Monza, 
Sept. 6, against European machines 
having the official width of 31 in., on 
condition that supplementary surfaces 
be added to give them equivalent cross 
section. The European rule is that 
racing cars shall have an overall mini- 
mum width of 31 in., there shall be two 
seats but the driver only shall be aboard. 

As this automatically rules out the 
narrow single seater American bodies, 
the owners of the Monza track have 
commissioned independent airplane de- 
signers attached to the Caproni factory 
to calculate the additional surface 
American cars should add to their head 
resistance equivalent to that of the 
wider European cars. This will enable 
American cars to compete in the Italian 
race with their present type of body 
after the additional surface has been 
added. Experiments will be made in a 
wind tunnel to check up the calculations 
of the aviation engineers. 

The Paris Municipality has supported 
horse and bicycle racing for a number 
of years, but for the first time it is now 
offering prize money for automobile 
racing. A sum of 50,000 francs has been 
donated for the 500 mile race it is pro- 
posed to hold on the Montlhery track 
near the city. The event which will 
take the title of the Grand Prix de 
Paris, will be open to cars of 122 cubic 
inch piston displacement. 

In the annual Tour de France, a 2,400 
mile reliability run which came to a 





Ford Makes Marine 
Engine in Canada 


FORD CITY, ONT., May 11—Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., is now pro- 
ducing a marine-stationary power unit 
listing at $300 with starter. The unit 
conforms in all essentials to the regu- 
lar Ford engine built for its cars and 
trucks, with the addition of a force 
feed water system, extra oiling pipe and 
special frame. A thrust bearing has 
been added to the universal joint to 
take up any play. 

In the transmission the slow speed 
— and brake drum have been welded 
ogether, and the slow speed gear re- 
moved. By this means one main speed 
and one reverse is obtained. When in- 
ic in a launch such additional parts 
“Bn Steering gear, windshield and 
ri — or battery may be obtained 
aaa > ma The power unit will be 
pi Tough the regular Ford dealer 
“0 zation in all territories served by 

td Motor Co. of Canada. 


close recently, a Chrysler six, driven by 
Stoffel, was among the clean score con- 
testants. The event, which is open to 
all types of cars, involves 11 days of 
traveling an average daily distance of 
220 miles. Of the 16 starters, 15 re- 
turned to Paris, and of these 10 made 
the trip according to schedule and with- 
out the loss of points. 

On the ground fought over by the 
American troops in 1918, Robert Benoist, 
driving a 6-cylinder overhead camshaft 
Delage, made the fastest time of the 
day in the hill climb at Chateau-Thierry. 
It was a one kilometer standing start 
and standing finish event. The Delage’s 
time for the 1904 yards was 34 and 
two-fifths seconds, being equivalent to 
65 miles per hour. The cars were not 
checked in until they were astride the 
finishing line. 





Discuss Disposal of 


Bishop & Babcock 


CLEVELAND, May 12—The sale of 
all or a part of the Bishop & Babcock 
Co., parts and accessory manufacturer, 
was discussed at a meeting of stock- 
holders here, and final action was post- 
poned for two weeks. 

The plan that has been advanced 
provides for the sale of the company 
assets and business to a group headed 
by Walter White, president of the White 
Motor Co.; A. G. Bean, president of 
the General Phonograph Co. of Elyria, 
and Walter Teagle, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. A new 
company would be formed, capitalized 
at $300,000 7 per cent preference stock, 
$750,000 of 7 per cent preferred stock 
and 80,000 shares of common stock. 

Present stockholders are giving care- 
ful consideration to the proposal that 
they would receive in the new company 
one share of second preferred and two 
shares of common stock, par $50, for 
each share in the old company. Under 
the sale proposed there, Bishop & Bab- 
cock Co. would be enabled to wipe out 
all existing indebtedness, and sufficient 
additional working capital would be pro- 
vided to enable the company to make an 
aggressive fight for new business. 





SCHACHT GOES EAST 


CINCINNATI, May 13—G. A. Schacht 
Motor Truck Co. has announced its in- 
tention to begin construction of a new 
plant on Long Island, N. Y. It will be 
devoted to sales and service and even- 
tually will become an assembly plant for 
eastern territory. The plant, which will 
cost $500,000, will be of the saw tooth 
construction type. The eastern trade of 
the Schacht company has doubled in the 
past three years. 





TRUMP SALES GOOD 


AKRON, May 12—Trump_ Rubber 
Jo. is now manufacturing about 350 
tires a day, besides a large line of 
rubber belts. Large sales are reported 
by the company in the first quarter of 
the year. 
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Willys Reports Best 
Profits in History 


Six Months’ Earnings $14,000,- 
000—27,063 Cars Pro- 
duced in April 


TOLEDO, May 12—That the Willys- 
Overland ‘Co. is doing the largest volume 
of business in its history, and that earn- 
ings are at a rate of about $14,000,000 
for the first six months, was the report 
of President John N. Willys to stock- 
holders at the annual meeting here to- 
day. April alone netted $4,000,000 profit 
before taxes and depreciation. 

Stockholders reelected the board of di- 
rectors, naming John N. Willys, George 
M. Jones, C. O. Miniger, Rathbun Fuller, 
Gordon Mather, H. C. Tillotson, T. H. 
Tracy, all of Toledo; J. C. Cotton, J. E. 
Kepperly, New York; C. B. Wilson, Pon- 
tiac, Mich., and C. B. Mertz. Officers were 
also re-elected by the board. 

“We now have $12,000,000 cash on 
hand and already have paid off $1,000,- 
000 on bonds due September 1, thereby 
reducing considerably our __ interest 
charges,” declared Mr. Willys. ‘“Produc- 
tion at our Toledo and Canadian plants 
totaled 27,063 cars in April, and there 
were 20,000 employees on the payrolls 
of these plants. During April the cash 
receipts were $21,153,835 and disburse- 
ments totaled $18,301,935.” 


New Sedan Announced 


Production of a new two-door sedan 
on the Overland 91 four-cylinder chas- 
sis was also announced today. This 
model lists at $665 and is finished in 
lacquer, blue below the belt and black 
above. The upholstery is cloth, and bal- 
loon tires are factory equipment. 

Directors reported to stockholders at 
their annual meeting here this after- 
noon that no immediate action would be 
taken on payment of $30 accumulated 
dividends on preferred stock, but that a 
further report would soon be received 
by President Willys. A committee was 
appointed to work out a dividend policy. 





Draft Proposals for 


Inter-Nation Traffic 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, April 25 
—The Committee of Inquiry for Road 
Traffic, which was appointed by the 
League of Nations to work out proposals 
for modifications in the regulations gov- 
erning international automobile traffic, 
has worked out a draft for regulations 
which will be submitted to the interna- 
tional conference, to be held in Paris at 
an early date. Double certificates, one 
for the operator and one for the car, will 
be required, and all cars must carry in 
a prominent place the name of the 
manufacturer, the serial number and the 
engine bore and stroke. The minimum 
age for automobile operators has been 
set at 18 years and for motorcyclists at 
16. 
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Used Car Plan Liked 
in Canada, Says Ford 


Reports Dealers and _ Public 
Equally Pleased After Year 
of Operation 


FORD CITY, ONT., May 11—Dealers 
throughout Canada are favorable to the 
guaranteed used car plan put into effect 
by the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
according to a report on the operation of 
the plan issued by the company. Inter- 
est in the report is heightened by the 
fact that a similar plan was established 
in the United States during March of 
this year. 

“In addition to solving the problem for 
Ford dealers,” says the report, “the plan 
has achieved greater success. It has 
turned the buying of a second-hand car 
into a safe and profitable investment. 
In so doing it has established faith in 
that part of the buying public which, 
for reasons of economy, provides the 
essential market for used cars.” 

The plan is worked out as follows: 

When a used car is traded in at a 
dealer point, the dealer appraises it. 
Few used cars turned in are in normal 
running condition, about 90 per cent of 
them requiring some repairs. He esti- 
mates the cost of these repairs and de- 
ducts it from the base price set, which 
is based on the year the car was made. 
This gives him the actual value of the 
car. 

This price he pays to the seller, after 
making a deduction of $30 to cover han- 
dling costs. 

When the car has been completely re- 
conditioned, a statement attached to the 
Gold Winged Pyramid Guarantee tells 
the prospective used car customer the 
price paid for the car, the cost of re- 
pairs, handling charge and the selling 
price, which is thé base price. 

Some typical base prices, which were 
recently revised, follow: 


Touring 
Year Period Starter Sedan 
1925 Jan. 1-June 30.... $445 $650 
1924 July 1-Dec. 31.... 3906 625 
Jan, 1-June 30.... 350 600 
19238 July 1-Dec. 31.... 320 450 
Jan. 1-June. 30.... 280 425 





Guyot Will Not Race 
in 500-Mile Grind 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 12—The Guyot 
cars which were under construction for 
the 500-mile race here have been with- 
drawn, according to a cable received here 
by the Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
yesterday. This takes out three choice 
entries and one pilot who has been a 
contender at five of the races here. The 
foreign contingent now consists of the 
Bordino Fiat, now here with Pietro Bor- 
dino, and the Schmidt Special, of which 
nothing very definite is yet known. Al- 
‘bert Schmidt is understood to be in 
France purchasing the French entrant 
he has entered. 





1925 SHOWS INCREASE 
IN BRITISH IMPORTS 


LONDON, May 5 (by mail)— 
The British trade returns for the 
first quarter of 1925 show an appre- 
ciable increase in business. The 
total value of imports in the first 
three months of 1924 was £2,588,- 
012; the corresponding figure for 
1925 being £3,233,986. 

In the earlier period 3657 com- 
plete cars and trucks were im- 
ported (value £637,217), as well as 
4239 chassis (value £512,959). In 
the first quarter of 1925 the num- 
ber of cars and trucks imported 
was 7617, valued at £1,399,288, to- 
gether with 3754 chassis, valued 
at £520,235. 

The value of parts imported fell 
from £755,807 to £562,703. The 
fall in the value of parts as well as 
the number of chassis imported 
points to an increasing tendency to 
fit home-made bodies to foreign 
chassis. 











Many Makers Hit New 
Output Marks in April 


(Continued from page 877) 


responding period of 1924. An announce- 
ment from the factory of the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. states that shipments 
have increased steadily, and that the 
present outlook points to an increase in 
shipments in May of this year over May, 
1924, of not less than 250 per cent. 

On April 30, a total of 760 Studebaker 
cars were produced and forwarded to 
dealers, making it the largest day in the 
history of the corporation, with one ex- 
ception. This record represents a single 
day’s production; cars were not accumu- 
lated to establish this mark. 

Production of the Franklin Automobile 
Co., governed by orders, exceeded the 
1000 mark in April. The schedule for 
May calls for an increase of 10 per cent 
and for June another increase. It is 
reported that 34 per cent of the firm’s 
shipments since March 1 have been drive- 
aways. 

Domestic sales by Olds dealers during 
April were 36 per cent ahead of April, 
1924. Reports from retailers indicate 
that May will equal or exceed the ban- 
ner month. 





NEW GARDNER MODEL 


ST. LOUIS, May 11—A five-passenger 
sedan selling at $2,495 has been added 
by the Gardner Motor Co. to the 8-in- 
line series introduced at the 1925 auto- 
mobile shows. Arm rests and satin win- 
dow curtains in the rear compartment 
are provided, while the upholstery and 
trimmings are of deep mohair. The win- 
dows and the one-piece windshield are 
operated by rotary lifts. The interior 
equipment includes corner and dome 
lights, vanity case, smoking set and rear 
vision mirror. 
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Timken Buys Assets 
of Gilliam Mfg, Co 


Ohio Bearing Concern Sold fy, 
$3,000,000 Cash—Operation; 
Will Continue 


CANTON, OHIO, May 13—Announee. 
ment is made by B. T. Steiner, presidey: 
of the Gilliam Manufacturing Co., of thy 
purchase of the Gilliam company by the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. for a cas 
consideration of $3,000,000. The stock. 
holders have formally approved the sale 
of the entire assets of the company, 

Included in the sale is the bearing 
plant in the northeast section of the city 
as well as other real estate, foundry pat. 
ents, trade marks, book accounts ané 
good will. The sale was made for a cash 
consideration of $3,000,000, there being 
no exchange of securities. Mr. Steiner 
stated that his company had called for 
redemption of the bonds and preferred 
stock outstanding and that the common 
stock would be liquidated at any early 
date. 


In Business 50 Years 


Officials of the Timken company an- 
nounce that it is their intention to con- 
tinue with the present Gilliam organiza- 
tion in the manufacture and sale of Gil- 
liam bearings and other products. George 
Lee Miller, patentee of the Gilliam bear- 
ings, becomes consulting engineer for the 
Timken company and F. M. Germane of 
Philadelphia, who has been director of 
Gilliam sales, joins the sales organiza 
tion of Timken. 

The Gilliam Manufacturing Co. has 
been in business in Canton for more 
than 50 years. During the past sever 
years the plant has been added to and 
new plants built. Today the capacity i 
from 12,000 to 15,000 finished bearings « 
day. The plant has been running day 
and night to get out surplus orders. 

The Gilliam company has recently se 
cured several patents and _ improvet 
methods of grinding making the bear 
ings more advantageous for all types © 
mechanical purposes. 





Engineers to Survey 


Aircraft Situation 


NEW YORK, May 12.—The America! 
Engineering Council, through its admit- 
istrative board, meeting at the Philé 
delphia Engineers Club, May 8 and 4 


voted to undertake what is described # 


the first exhaustive investigation of the 
aircraft situation yet made in this cou 
try. The various aspects of the problem. 
military and civil, will be thoroughly 
sifted by a special committee, which 3 
expected to take one year in the task # 
an estimated cost of $50,000. 

The board’s action followed the ador 
tion of the report of the Council's ae 
nautics committee, of which Prof. Joseph 
W. Roe, head of the Department of In 
dustrial Engineering in New York Ur 
versity, is chairman. 
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Gasoline Retailers 
Become Distributors 


Corporation Formed by Western 


New York Dealers to Enter 
Jobbing Business 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 13—Thirty- 
eight gasoline dealers, members of the 
Western New York Gasoline Dealers’ 
Association, have organized the Western 
New York Gasoline Dealers’ Corporation 
and have gone into the jobbing business. 
They are distributing gasoline made 
according to their own specifications, 
which is being marketed under the trade 
name “Far-Go.” 

The new corporation is capitalized at 
$250,000. The dealers have purchased 
an $80,000 storage plant in this city, 
taking over for this purpose the plant 
formerly occupied by the Rochester 
Petroleum Co. Wilmot J. Hall, one of 
the active members of the Western New 
York Gasoline Dealers Association, is 
an incorporator and temporary presi- 
dent and treasurer of the new dis- 
tributing corporation. 

According to Mr. Hall a group of the 
dealers decided to go into the jobbing 
end of the business after they had been 
getting indifferent delivery from half a 
dozen companies making brands of gaso- 
line not well advertised to the public. 


Specifications Stringent 


“Far-Go” gasoline is being manu- 
factured for the dealers at refineries in 
Pennsylvania which are less than 12 
hours run from the storage plant in 
this city. The specifications laid down 
by the dealers are far more stringent 
than the government specifications for 
motor fuel, it is said. The dealers later 
plan to market lubricating oils and 
alcohol under the “Far-Go” trade name. 

It is the plan of the new corporation 
to distribute “Far-Go” products through 
practically every member of the West- 
ern New York Gasoline Dealers Asso- 
ciation. This association now has about 
400 members in five counties of western 
New York radiating from Rochester. 

In addition to Mr. Hall the organizers 
of the new corporation include George 
G. Carter, temporary vice president; 
Perey L. Lang, temporary secretary; 
Clark H. Quinn and H. E. Owens. 


Model Changes Made 
in Overland Series 


TOLEDO, May 12—Willys Overland 
®% has announced a change in the 
models of its “91” Overland chassis 
series, The 5-passenger coupe sedan 
which sold at $585 has been replaced 
» sa 5-passenger “Standard” sedan 
li Ing at $665. A 2-passenger coupe 
isting at $645 with cord tires and $660 
with balloon tires has been added to the 


- and the 2-passenger roadster has 
€n taken out 


Pa of production. The 
— 5-passenger sedan has _ been 
‘Manged to a De Luxe model with an 


increase of $10, making the present list 
price on this model $725 with cord tires 
and $740 with balloon tires. 





IOWA REPEALS RULING 
FOR NERVOUS HORSES 


DES MOINES, May 12—During 
the recent session of the Iowa Leg- 
islature, an old motor law, said to 
have been on the statute books for 
nearly thirty years, was repealed. 
The section repealed was written 
into Iowa law when the automobile 
driver was considered a menace to 
the community. It read: 

“The traveling motorist is or- 
dered to telephone ahead to the 
next town of his coming, so that 
owners of nervous horses may be 
warned in advance.” 











Closed Cab Offered 
for Ford Ton Truck 


DETROIT, May 11—A closed cab is 
the latest equipment offered by the Ford 
Motor Co. for its ton truck. The new 
cab is all steel and is adapted for use 
with standard Ford truck bodies of the 
express and stake type. The doors are 
wide and the plate glass windows in 
them may be lowered. The upper por- 
tion of the windshield swings either in 
or out to suit ventilation requirements. 
The seat accommodates three persons, 
and the seat and back cushions are well 
sprung. Panels in the rear of the cab 
are removable to permit access to the 
truck body. 


GASOLINE R. R. CARS 


ROCHESTER, May 11—The Erie 
Railroad will replace steam transporta- 
tion with two gasoline operated cars 
with trailers on the Susquehanna and 
Tioga divisions. They will be operated 
from Hornell to Elmira and Blossburg 
and will replace the present passenger 
trains on the Tioga division. A test was 
made last week and it was found the 
gasoline cars could make the heavy 
grades with full loads. 

The type of motor car ordered will 
carry 50 passengers and the trailer will 
accommodate 100 people. The passenger 
trains now being operated are an ex- 
pense to the railroad and it is believed 
the gasoline cars will replace them with 
a generous saving to the road. The 
gasoline cars will also replace a passen- 
ger train between Hornell and Elmira. 





GARDNER FOREIGN SALE 


ST. LOUIS, May 13—T. F. Fowler, 
manager of the export division of the 
Gardner Motor Car Co., reports the re- 
ceipt of an order for 48 Gardner eight- 
in-line cars from Walter Schade, Gard- 
ner distributor at Dresden, Germany. 
Owing to German import restriction 
only four cars monthly may be imported 
by a single concern, so four cars per 
month will be shipped for a year. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 











Martin-Parry Corp., for the first quarter, 
reports sales of $1,176,417, and net income 
of $51,262, equal to 41 cents a share on 
the 125,000 shares outstanding. This com- 
pares with net of $139,707 the correspond- 
ing period of 1924, and $1.39 a share on 
the 100,000 shares then outstanding. Says 
President F. M. Small: Earnings for the 
first quarter principally represent net earn- 
ings for March, after absorbing losses for 


the first two months’ operations. Sales 
in March showed an increase of 10 per 
cent over March, 1924. Based on the in- 


crease shown in April it is estimated that 
earnings for the second quarter of the 


year will be fully three times the first 
quarter’s showing or substantially in ex- 
cess of dividend requirements. 


MacKinnon Mfg. Co. of Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., manufacturer of motor car 
hubs and _ spokes, is 
treasury stock and plans resumption of 
production, which was interrupted several 
weeks owing to the lack of adequate work- 
ing funds. The authorized capital is 
$100,000. The plant will limit its future 
production to motor bus bodies, orders for 
which already on the books will 
full working crew for 50 for an indefinite 
period. R. MacKinnon continues as gen- 
eral sales manager, and James W. Jenkins 
as works manager. 


bodies, 
disposing of $40,000 


require a 


Durant Motors, Inc., W. C. Durant has 
offered stockholders of this company par- 
ticipation in a syndicate organization to 
trade in the stock. He also asks options 
to purchase holdings at $10 a share more 
than was paid for them. In consideration 
of this option, the syndicate agrees to pay 
interest of 5 per cent a year on a valua- 
tion of $20 a share. Liability of each sub- 
scriber was to be limited to $3 a share, to 
be forwarded with the agreement. 


Maxwell Motor Corp., has extended the 
time for deposits of Class ‘“‘A” and ‘“B” 


stocks under the plan to transfer the com- 
pany’s assets to the Chrysler Corp. until 
May 23, 1925. It was said that more than 
80 per cent of the stockholders had deposited 
their stock for exchange for the securities 
of the Chrysler Corp. Deposits were to be 
made with the Central Union Trust Co., 
New York. 


Jordan Motor Car Co., reports for the 
first quarter a profit of $205,138, before 
depreciation and _ taxes. Sales totaled 


$2,422,256. The company states that earn- 
ings were nearly one-half the dividend re- 
quirements for the entire year. Cash on 
hand is $1,279,693. 


Mullins Body Corp., for the 
of 1925, reports net after 
$4,096, equivalent, after preferred divi- 
dends, to 84 cents a share on the no par 
common stock, compared with 50 
share in the corresponding period of 


first quarter 
charges of 


cents a 
1924. 


Jackson Motor Car Co. plant will be sold 
at public auction May 23. On two previous 
sales dates no offers for the property were 
made, resulting in postponement to the new 
date. 


Manufacturing Corp., called for 
payment July 1, 1925, at 107% and interest, 
$71,500 of its 10-year. 8s, due July 1, 1931, 
at the Bank of North America & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Spicer 


H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Co., an- 


nounces that earnings for the first four 
months of 1925 exceed the preferred stock 
dividend requirements for the entire year. 








June 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


SHOWS 


May 20-23—Detroit, Second An- 


nual Automotive Mainte- 
nance Equipment Show, 
General Motors Building, 
conducted by the National 
Automotive Chamber of 
Commerce, with coopera- 
tion of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers 


Association, National 
Automobile Dealers As- 


sociation, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, 
Automotive Equipment 
Association, A ut omotive 
Electric Association’ and 
the Automotive Manufac- 
turers Association, Sam 
Miles, manager. 

1-4—Detroit, Mich., Exhi- 
bition of Automotive Body 


Builders’ Association, 
Ballroom, Hotel Statler, 
F. D. Mitchell, manager. 


31-Sept. 21—De Pere, Wis., 
Annual! Automobile Show, 
under the auspices of the 
automobile division of the 
Green Bay Association of 
Commerce, W. F. Kerwin, 
manager. 
5-13—Sacramento, Cal., 
Seventy-first annual State 
‘air. Passenger cars, 
trucks, tractors and ac- 
cessories, C. W. Paine, 
manager. 

7-12—Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Seventh annual show in 
connection with West 
Michigan Fair, under di- 
rection of Grand Rapids 
Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Wm. T. Morris- 
sey, Manager. 
7-12—Wheeling, W. Va., 
Eleventh annual State 
Fair, Exposition Building, 
in cooperation with 
Wheeling Automobile 
Dealers Association. 
14-19 — Cleveland, Public 
Auditorium, Annual Con- 
vention and Exposition, 
American Society for 
Steel Treating, W. H. 
Eisenman, secretary. 
15-18—White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., Nineteenth an- 
nual Twin State Fair, 
Auto Building, passenger 
cars, trucks and accesso- 
ries, F. L. Davis, man- 
ager. 

21-26—London, England, 
Annual Cycle and Motor- 
cycle. Show under aus- 
pices of the British Cycle 








Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct, 


Oct. 


Nov. 


May 


Calendar 


and Motorcycle Manufac- 
turers and Traders Union, 
Ltd. 


26-Oct. 3—Annual State 
Fair and Exposition, Auto- 
mobile Building, passenger 
cars and accessories, W. H. 
Birdseye, manager. 
28-Oct. 3—Chicago, Four- 
teenth annual Safety Con- 
gress and Exhibit, Rain- 
bow Room, Hotel Winton, 
under direction of Nation- 
al Safety Council, A. . 
Smith, business manager. 
1-7—Salt Lake City, Third 
annual Automobile Show 
and Forty-seventh annual 
State Fair in Coliseum 
Building, Wm. D. Sutton, 
Supervisor of Automobile 
Show. 


28-Oct. 3— Fresno, Cal., 
Fifteenth annual show in 
connection with Fresno 
District Fair, under di- 
rection of Fresno Motor 
Car Dealers Association, 
Ray C. Wakefield, man- 
ager. 

5-10— Danbury, Conn., 
Eighth annual fair, Dan- 
bury Fair Auto Building, 
under direction of Dan- 
bury Agricultural Society, 
passenger cars,’ trucks, 
tractors, accessories, etc., 
H. Lake, manager. 
8-17—London, Olympia 
passenger car show. 
10-17—Boston, Rubber and 
Tropical Exposition, Me- 
chanics Hall, Chester I. 
Campbell, manager. 


10-25—Dallas, Annual Auto- 

mobile Show, State Fair 
Automobile Building, under 
the auspices of the Dallas 
Automotive Trades Asso- 
ciation, J. H. Connell, 
manager. 


24-Nov. 8—Shreveport, La., 
Twentieth annual State 
Fair, passenger cars, 
trucks and tractors, Geo. 
T. Bishop, manager. 
29-Nov. 7—London, annual 
truck show. 

26 - Dec. 6 — Berlin, Ger- 
many, Annual Automobile 
Show in the Kaiserdamm. 


CONVENTIONS 
14-16—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
University of Michigan, 


Taylor Society. 


May 15-16 — Chicago, Congress 


Hotel, National Battery 
Manufacturers’ Associa - 
tion. 


May 20-22—Washington, Annual 
Meeting of the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

May 20-23—Milwaukee, Nation- 
al Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 

May 20-28—Detroit, General 
Motors Building, National 
Automotive Service Con- 
vention conducted by the 
National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce 
with the cooperation of 
Motor and -Accessory 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, National Automobile 
Dealers Association, So- 
ciety of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Automotive Equip- 
ment Association, 
Automotive Electric As- 
sociation and Automotive 
Manufacturers Association. 


May 22—New York, Hotel Com- 
modore, 27th Meeting of 
American Iron and Steel 
Inst. 


27-28—Regional Motor 
Transport Conference un- 
der auspices of National 
Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce in Chicago. 
“Coordinated Transporta- 
tion’’ will be the theme 
of the conference. 


28-30—Schenectady, Hotel 
Van Curler, Spring Sec- 
tional Meeting, American 
Society for Steel Treating. 
1-3 — Detroit, American 
Body Builders Association 
at Hotel Statler, 


16-19—-White Sulphur 

Springs, Greenbrier Hotel, 
Summer meeting of So- 
ciety of Automotive En- 
gineers. 





May 





May 


June 


June 


22-27—Summer Convention 
of the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
24-26—Seattle, 
Foreign Trad 
Convention. 
14-19 — Cleveland, Public 
Auditorium, Annual Con- 
vention and _ Exposition, 
American Society for Steel 
Treating. 
Oct. 5-9—Atlantic City, Young’s 
Million Dollar Pier, Amer- 


June 


National 
e Council 


June 


Sept. 
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ican Electric Railwa 
sociation. 7 > 


Oct. 7-10—Montreal, Motor 
Accessory Manufacturers 
Association Convention, 

RACES 

May 30—Indianapolis. 

June 13—Altoona, Pa. 

June 20—Baltimore-Washington 
Speedway, Laurel, Md 

July 26—Paris, Mon tlhery 
Track, French Grand Prix. 

Sept. 7—Altoona, Pa. 

Sept. 30—Fresno, Cal. 

Oct. 10—Baltimore- Washington 
Speedway, Laurel, Md. 

Oct. 24—Charlotte, N. C. 


Nov. 


June 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Nov. 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


26—Los Angeles. 


S.A.E. MEETINGS 
National 
15 - 19-——- Summer meeting 
of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va 
_15-16—Production meet- 
ing and exhibition. 
—Automotive Transporta- 
tion meeting. 


—Service Engineering 
meeting. 
Sectional 


19—Buffalo Section, Pos- 
sibilities of Hydraulic 
Steering Control, J. W. 
White. 

21 — Detroit 
velopment of 


Section, De- 
Automotive 


Clutches, FE. E. Wemp, 
Metropolitan Section 
Paper by H. M. Crane 
and J. H. Hunt. 

22—Los Angeles Group 


Paper by H. L. Horning. 
28—San Francisco Group 
“Rectification versus Fil- 
tration of Oi] in_ the 
Crankcase of an Automo- 
bile While in Operation.” 
Herbert L. Dickey 

29—Indiana Section, Air- 
craft for Defense, Major 
General M. M. Patrick 
‘Intluence of the Motor 
Car on the Characteristics 
of the American People. 


Hon. A. Zeveridge 
Address by Charles M 
Schwab. ‘The Engineer, 


What He Has Done for 
Humanity,” C. F. Ketter- 
ing. 








shares 


Ford Warns Against 
‘“‘Banker Shares”’’ Sale 


FORD CITY, ONT., May 11—Under 
instruction from W. R. Campbell, vice- 
president and treasurer of Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., all branches, dealers 
and representatives of the company in 
Canada are warning the public against 
buying “banker shares” in the company. 
As a result of the restraining order re- 
cently issued in the United States, the 
effort to sell these shares has been in- 
creased in Canada. 

Hundreds of letters have been received 
at company offices here about these 
to warn 
against their purchase there is plentiful 
evidence, the company says, that many 
Canadians have bought at figures far 
in excess of the value of the stock. 

Calling the attention of the factory 
dealer and sales organization to this 
activity, Mr. Campbell points out that 


and despite 


efforts 


the stock is listed 
changes at around 
Purchased on the 
they are offered 
shares,” 
more. 


DETROIT, May 


8-cylinder coupes. 


at $2,275. 


made in the top. 


a full share would cost $750 or 
In addition the purchaser would 
have to assume the responsibility of 
converting these fractional shares into 
genuine Ford shares. 


HUPP COUPES REDUCED 


Corp. has announced a $50 price cut on 
both its 2-passenger and 4-passenger 


which formerly listed at $2,325, now sell 


A new 4-passenger 8-cylinder 
mobile roadster will also be put on the 
market around the end of the month. 
The body is of the same general type 
as the 2-passenger roadster with a 
rumble seat added and some changes 





on various stock ex- 
$485 for a full share. 
fractional basis that 
under the “banker 


of the 


12—Hupp Motor Car 


Both these models, 


Hup- 


land factory. 
ting under way. 

Expanding business made it necessary 
to either build an addition to the present 
factory, or obtain some other unit, the 
Mansfield company stated. 
plant is operating at capacity, with 2 
production of about 4500 tires a day: 
Business in the first quarter of the year 
was said to have been the largest 
the company’s history. 

The Ashland company went into bank- 
ruptcy some time ago. 


Ashland Co. Leased 
to Mansfield Tire 


AKRON, May 12—The plant of the 
defunct Ashland Rubber Co., at Ash 
land, has just been leased for a year 
and a half by the Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co., it is announced by officials 
latter 
automobile tires a day, principally smal! 
sizes, will be manufactured at the Ash- 
Operations are now gé- 


company. About 1000 


The main 
















































































































